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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The result of the general election is no longer 
doubtful. Three-fourths of the new House of Commons 
are already elected ; and while it is possible that the 
Unionists may ‘win some county seats in Scotland next 
week, it is impossible unless a miracle interposes for 
the Radicals to reduce the Government majority. The 
ministerial tide began to flow strongly on Thursday 


when with the capture of two seats in Glasgow, three © Fergusson beat Mr. Birrell handsomely by wos “Ot, 


in London, one each in. Edinburgh, Leeds, Burnley, 


Sunderland and Portsmouth, the net gain for the ' 


Government rose to seven counting fourteen on a 


division. Three prominent London Radicals have been , 


defeated, Mr. James Stuart, Mr. Pickersgill, and Mr. 


Steadman. The victory of Major Evans Gordon at — 


Stepney is the well-earned reward of patience and 
courage. The only question of interest now is what 
will Lord Salisbury do with his huge majority ? 


On Monday began the real general election, the 
struggle of votes which is far more interesting than 
the war of words. The extraordinary increase of the 
Unionist majorities in London and the large centres of 
industry, which commenced with the first day, is the 
distinctive feature of the election. At West Ham 
(North) Mr. E. Gray turned his majority of 704 in 1895 


into 2,480, and Major Banes in West Ham (South) in-’ 


creased his from 775 to 1,195. Both these seats were 


thought to be. in danger being composed almost , 
entirely of artisans.. The process was continued with . 


an increased degree of force, as the following figures 
show.. At Clapham Mr. Percy Thornton increased his 
majority from 2,021 to 3,970.. In Deptford Mr. Morton 
very nearly multiplied the majority which he obtained 
at a bye-election in 1897 by 8, the figure having risen 


from 324 to 2,430. Deptford is certainly not what Lord. 
Rosebery once spoke of as ‘‘ villainous villadom,” any. 


more than North Lambeth, where Mr. Horner more 
than doubled Sir Henry Stanley’s majority, turning the 
number from 4o1 into 882. . Kennington is. largely. in-. 
habited by clerks from the City and Government offices, 
whose politics may best be judged by the fact that they 
returned Mr. F. L. Cook by, a majority of 2,686 as com- 
pared with 995 in 1895. . In other divisions it was.the 
same story of hugely increased majorities on exception- 
ally heavy polls. In Chelsea, it is true, Mr. Whitmore’s 
majority has declined from -1,920 to 1,331, but doubt- 
less a good many of Mr.-Whitmore’s supporters were: 
out of town. ; Mr. Diggle’s defeat by Mr. Macnamara, 


in Camberwell is not really a cause for regret. His | 


record on the School Board is such that we could not 
trust him in Parliament. 


It is of course undeniable that the easiest of a rich 


nation is more susceptible to the influence of the 


upper class than provincial towns. Let London there- 
fore pass. But what have the Radicals to say 


to the polls in Bradford, Manchester, Salford, and 
Nottingham? Conservatives have been’ returned 


in all three divisions of Bradford, Mr. Wanklyn 
‘increasing his majority from 41 'to 625) and Captain 


Greville’s rising from 395 to 607. In East Manchester - 


Mr. Arthur Balfour headed the poll by 2,453 ‘as com- 


pared with 776 i in 1895. The Radical majority in North — 


Manchester is reduced from 455 to 26, Sir James 


while Mr. Galloway in the South-Western division has 
augmented the Conservative strength by changing 498 


into1,619. In South Nottingham Lord Henry Bentinck — 


was returned five years ago by 67: on Tuesday he 
headed the poll by 1,384. Sir Henry Howorth’s 
majority in South Salford was 74: his successor 
defeated the Radical by no less than 1,227. In North 
Salford the Conservative member scraped i in by 6 votes 
in 1895; to-day he has a superiority of 873, while in 
West Salford Mr. Lees Knowles miultiplied roo by 
11 and a little more. 


"Surely the poll at Newcastle-on-Tyne is the surprise | 


of the election? Captain Hedworth Lambton is at the 
bottom of the list, beaten by nearly 5,000 votes. 


Mr. Storey shares his misfortune, and though the result 


does not affect the balance of parties it is an end of 
Lord Rosebery as a serious statesman. We cannot 
help feeling sorry for the gallant siilor who has ‘been 
made the catspaw of politicians, and was so petted by 
his chief and the press that hetook credit to himself 
for having rehabilitated the Radical party. Captain 
Lambton has shown himself however to be a vigorous 
personality, and politics apart we should not be sorry 
to see him in the House of Commons.: We do not 
fancy that Mr. Morley and Sir William Harcourt will 
be broken-hearted over this election, from which they 
will probably draw the inference that the war is so un- 
popular that ‘‘ my dear Hedworth” and his big guns 
only succeeded in blowing up Liberal Imperialism. - 


Among the most notable victories for Unionism are 
those of the Hon. Claud Hay at. Hoxton, where he 


converted the majority of 128, by which the titular leader , 


of the London Radicals won in 1895,\into a Tory majority 
of 271. Mr. Hay as a Tory Socialist, a High Chucch- 
man and an Imperialist, ought to have been in Parlia- 
ment long ago. Mr. Winston: Churchill’s triumph at 
Oldham is equally gratifying, on both sentimental: and 
political -He was second on'the poll, beating 
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Mr. Runeiman by 227 votes. Im the bye-election which 
tooky place at Oldham last/year,Mr: Runciman beat Mr. 
Churchill by 293. It is impossible to say whether this 
victory is due to Mr. Churchill’s personality or to the 
war—probably to both. Mr. Winston Churchill has at 
the age of 26 done what his father never succeeded in 
doing, been electéd by a really democratic constituency. 
Lord Randolph Churchill was always trying to exchange 


South Paddington for a Midland or Northern borough, - 


and his ambition has now been realised by his son. — 


Amidst all the grim and dirty business of a General 
Election, the dear little borough of Galway supplies us 
with a welcome touch of romance. Thirty-five years 
ago the fathers of the present electors of Galway 
returned to Parliament a reckless and witty young 
barrister, by name Michael Morris, who now roams 
about Lopdon in ‘‘ the silver livery of adviséd age,” a 
peer and.ex-judge. With the imaginative loyalty of 
the Kelt, the sons have voted for the son, thinking the 
while on the white-haired judge and his distinguished 
career, and firmly believing that young Martin will 


reflect as much glory upon Galway as ‘‘ my lord.” 


Let us not spoil this pretty story by solemnly discuss- 
ing its political import, and let us never disfranchise 
the microscopic borough of Galway. 


The state of politics on the other side of S. George’s 
Channel proves the extraordinary aloofness of Ireland. 
Of the issues in debate there is practically no question, 


except in so far as the Nationalists adduce . Mr. | 


Plunkett’s support of the Government's war policy as a 
reason to deter Catholics from following the advice of 
the Bishop of Elphin and voting for the candidate who 
has done most for his country. Among Unionists the 
issues are complicated. Mr. Plunkett is beimg de- 
nounced because he commands the respect and con- 
fidence of most, intelligent Nationalists. Mr. T. W. 
Russell is openly condemned by Mr. Atkinson and Sir 
Edward Carson two of his colleagues in the Govern- 
ment for his. speech upon Compulsory Land Purchase. 
The Nationalists for their part are much too busy over 
other affairs to pay the least attention to Mr. Russell’s 
proposals. In a score of constituencies fierce fighting 
continues in the sacred.name of unity. In Cork, for 
instance—Mr. Parnell’s chosen seat—the contest 
has turned on the candidates respective claims to 
orthodox Nationalism., The contest seems absurd, 
but is really important for it involves a ‘question of 
discipline. There are two facts the existence of ‘the 
United Irish League and the personality of Mr. Tim 
Healy. Mr. Healy can never be the leader of any party 
in Ireland, for his indecent virulence in attacking Mr. 
Parnell will never be forgotten; and he has made it 
abundantly clear that he will not be led. As for Mr. 
Redmond, the titular head of the party, he placidly 
watches the rivals “fighting like devils for concili- 
ation.” 


There was something too much of Signor Poco- 
curante about Lord Rosebery's remark at the Hopetoun 
banquet in Edinburgh that.no sensible man reads half 
a dozen lines of the election speeches on either side. 
We dare say that Lord Rosebery is right. Mr. 
Chamberlain is by this time probably hoping that he 
is right, and that his speech at Birmingham on Satur- 
day last has slipped by as a foam-bell on the Mississippi 
of election-rhetoric. 
preserve and dissect the speech, it will ‘cost Mr. 
Chamberlain many a bad quarter of an hour, and a 
good deal of explanation. It: contained the following 


assertions, which, considering. who the speaker was,’ 


were certainly remarkable: that the parliamentary repre- 
sentatives of labour had never done anything except 
vote for Home Rule: that the Conservative party had 
done more for the working-man than the Radical : that 
Mr. Chamberlain and his Birmingham friends were the 
authors of free education: that something must be 
done about old-age pensions in the next Parliament. 


Looking back over the campaign, which has been the 
shortest within our recollection, the of rhetoric 
must be awarded to Sir Edward Grey. His remark that 
when the Liberals were united under Mr. Gladstone 
they were described as “i ”“ and when.they are 
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divided under Sir'Henry Campbell-Bannerman they are 
described as “‘ atoms,” is really witty. And by far the 


‘most damaging criticism of the Government is Sir 


Edward’s suggestion that the war might have been 
avoided by stopping the Boer armaments at an early 
period. The mistake made was that too much atten- 
tion was concentrated on the‘ Outlanders’ grievances 
and too little on the steady importation of arms by the 
Boers; ‘his is the proposition of Sir Edward Grey, 
and it is difficult to answer. But who is the wiser for 
all this torrent of talk? If it has proved anything it is 
that there is no clear issue before the constituencies. 
The future settlement of South Africa and army reform 
we are told are the issues. But. who knows anything more 


. about the one or the other subject than he did a fortnight 


ago? We have had nothing but vague generalities, 
and from the nature of things could have had nothing 


. else, on both these vital topics. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Fabian ‘‘ manifesto” is the only 
one that is worth either a shilling or a penny. 


' Millionaires for whom the manifesto has been issued 


at a shilling should buy it and distribute copies to those 
who cannot go beyond the penny. There is wisdom in 
it, there is wit in it, and it is crammed full of the incon- 
Even the ena of the twentieth century will 
not be advanced enough to possess a code of Bernard 
Shaw Socialism. The socialisation of the Empire is an 
idea for which Don Quixote might have died, and 
the British. elector is the veriest Sancho Panza. 
Army reform by raising the half-time age. to 
twenty-one in order to form a Militia: is quite 
too brilliant an idea. The airy settlement of the Chinese 
question is worthy of the Emperor of China who 
proposes to give Baron von Ketteler a big’ funeral 
and ‘‘make it up.” Yet Mr. Shaw can be as practical as 
Mr. Chamberlain himself, who would be Mr. Shaw’s 
ideal citizen if he were only a Fabian. Mr. Shaw’s 
practicality is shown by his remark that if the choice 
is to be between parties instead of between programmes 
(meaning the socialist programme.as against all others) 
the Conservative party is greatly to be preferred since 
it can get larger measures of reform through the House 
of Lords than the Liberal party can. This .is almost 
too commonplace electioneering for Mr. Shaw, but he 
makes a good point. 


Why does the Prime Minister not appoint a successor 
to Lord Russell of Killowen? The post of Lord Chief 
Justice is ‘an important, and it might be imagined a 
necessary one, and the delay has given rise to much 
speculation in legal circles. The Attorney-General has 
a kind of prescriptive right to the promotion, but it 
seems unlikely that if he was desirous of exercising 
his option he would have gone through the trouble .of 
being elected at Inverness. Sir Robert Finlay is so 
young a man that he can well afford to wait until in 
the course of nature the woolsack is at his choice, and 
it is therefore likely that Lord Alverstone (Sir Richard 
Webster) will become Lord Chief Justice of England, 
and that either Lord Justice Smith or Lord Justice 
Collins will be made Master of the Rolls. 


It is quite clear from Lord Roberts’ reports that the 
operations in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony 
are now chiefly concerned with bands of marauders. 
The week has been full of incidents of comparatively 
little importance, the most unsatisfactory being: the 
capture of a,convoy.»by a detachment of Boers, 
150 strong, near Vryheid. Damage has been done to 
the railways in various places—resulting unfortunately 
in the loss of several lives—and the derailing of trains 
will no doubt continue for some time yet, energetic 
patrol work notwithstanding. The significant event of 
the past few days is the surrender of General Dirksen, 
after being allowed to assure himself that ex-President 
Kruger had fled. The Boers who are still in the field 
have apparently no idea of the manner in which their 
regular forces have been disposed of, and General 
Dirksen’s action warrants the hope that when the facts 
are known there will be a speedy end to guerilla tactics. 
General Buller has returned to Lydenburg after driving 
what remains of the enemy further afield, and there have 
been more large captures of prisoners, stock, and ammmu- 
nition. Lord Roberts’ departure for home to take up his 
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new post as \Commander-in-Chief will probably now not 
belong delayed. The C.1.V.s left Pretoria on Wednesday 
_ en route for England, though not we hope to take part in 

the Lord Mayor’s Show, and the Guards, it is reported, 
will follow in their wake immediately. 


To negotiate or not to negotiate with the Empress’ 
criminal friends continues .to be the question in China. 
Russia has no qualms, having more important matters 
to attend to in Manchuria. The United States and 
France have no moral scrupies in the matter. Great 
Britain is taking it so easy that apparently no answer 
has yet been sent to the German proposals... Our 
friends oa the Continent are saying it is just like 
England to keep everybody waiting. Germany—well 
the German Emperor has had a quite beautiful telegram 
from no less a personage than his brother of China 
himself, proposing to facilitate these troublesome pre- 
liminaries with what an undertaker might describe as 
a ‘‘first-class funeral” to the memory of Baron von 
Ketteler. This magnificent bribe to be quiet the German 
Emperor refused by a telegram of 30 September. No 
date is given for the Chinese Emperor’s telegram, and 
it is curious that no mention should be made in it of 
alleged edicts issued on the 25th depriving a number 
of princes, among them Prince Tuan, and other officials 
of their rank and offices and committing them for 
punishment. 


This shows very remarkable volatility on the part of 


the Chinese Court, for we had to note last week as.the © 


most recent news at that time the promotion of Prince 
Tuan and’ other anti-foreigners to higher posts more 
worthy of their distinguished merits. The explanation 
that the apparent degradations are intended to give the 
Powers that are lukewarm about the question of punish- 
ment a further excuse for not insisting on it as a pre- 
liminary is very likely. That they can be deceived by so 
stale a display of Chinese jugglery is impossible. The 
German Emperor in his very dignified reply does not it 
is true insist on punishment before negotiation but his 
telegram is to be considered as part of a non-official 
correspondence, and as not affecting the official state- 
ment of Count von Biilow. Nor does he demand 
punishment by his own representatives or by the 
European Powers. It is sufficient if ‘‘ condign punish- 
ment” is inflicted on the blood-guilty officials by their 


own Emperor. Whether or not the European Powers » 


will support Germany in both branches of her official pro- 
posal, it is incredible that they will not support the 
Emperor in that set out in his personal communication 
with Kwang-Su. In a telegram of 1 October from 
Count von Biilow to the German representatives on the 
edict of 25 September he recognises it as possibly a 
working basis for the restoration of normal conditions, 
provided the real culprits are disclosed, suitable punish- 
ments inflicted, and that the Powers can control the 
execution of the punishments. 


Lord Hopetoun could hardly fail to be moved by 
the evidence furnished by the farewell banquet on 
Wednesday, of the unanimity with which his appoint- 
ment as first Governor-General of Australia has been 
approved. A message from the Prince of Wales con- 
veying all good wishes and regrets that he could not 
be present was followed by a cable from the Australian 
Premiers assuring him of the most cordial welcome 
officially and privately. The Governor-General no 
doubt needs all the encouragement which such good- 
will can give. He has to face a task at once hercu- 
fean and delicate. As he put it at the Naval Architects 
dinner on Monday, he has to captain a new and 
wonderful ship entirely built by local shipwrights. 
He will have to take his place on the bridge, whilst the 
machinery is put in motion, and stand by until all 
danger of strained engines and heated bearings is past. 
To this responsible office he promises to bring no 
brilliant qualities but only untiring devotion to duty 
and an infinite capacity for taking pains. Did Lord 
Hopetoun remember that this is a well-known definition 
of genius ? 


The Long White Cloud, as the Maoris call New 
Zealand, has spread itself over the Cook Islands and at 
no distant date will cover the Fiji group also. It is 
nearly half a century since Sir George Grey first 
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advocated the annexation of the Cook Islands, and it is 
surprising not that New Zealand has now assumed 
responsibility for their administration but that the step 
was not taken long ago. The expansion of New Zea- 
land is a highly suggestive theme. It shows that the 
Coloniés are as alive to their own larger interests as is 
the Mother Country in other directions. Though the 
absorption of the Cook Islands is not so serious a 
step as was taken by Queensland in 1883 in New 
Guinea, when Germany sought to acquire the whole 
of the island not in Dutch hands, it will have the effect 
of enlarging the responsibilities of the Colonial Govern- 
ment, and of preventing any possibility of misunder- 
standing as to the status of the islands in the future. 
That they were already British was amply proved by the 
authority exercised by the Resident at Raratonga. 
What sort of Government will be theirs in future 
we are not told. Fiji would be admitted to the New 
Zealand hegemony on representative principles, but the 
Cook Islands will, it is understood, be governed as a 
dependency. In that.event Great Britain, the Mother 
Country of New Zealand, must we suppose regard her- 
self as a sort of grandmother. 


The agricultural position in India has immensely 
improved. It might now be called an assured success. 
The commencement of the rains was late and weak but, 
as often happens, the further progress has been satis- 
factory. The autumn crops are now safe and the spring 
sowings have been begun under favourable conditions. 
Another good fall of rain towards the end of this month 
will secure the seedling crops and permit the later sow- 
ings to‘be advantageously completed. There is every 


' reason to hope that once again a year of famine will be 


succeeded by a year of exceptionally bountiful harvests. 
The land gains strength from the enforced rest which 
accompanies a drought. The numbers in receipt of 
relief continue alarmingly high. At no point in the 
history of a famine is resolute and prudent administra- 
tion more required than in the final stage. Even some 


- hardship in the termination of State relief is preferable 


to the popular demoralisation which would result from 
its undue continuance. By the end of October normal 
conditions should be re-established. 


In the opening address of the autumn Session 
delivered at the London School of Tropical Medicine 
Sir William Macgregor eulogised the work done by Mr. 
Chamberlain at the Colonial Office for curtailing the 
lamentable death-roll in our tropical possessions, a 
death-roll in which are included many who die at home. 
The sequelz of tropical diseases need for their treatment 
special knowledge which few even among the most 
eminent men in medicine possess, and this knowledge is 
now made accessible at the new School. But although 
Sir William recognised with pride the contribution made 
to science by the British investigators who have 
demonstrated the parasitic cycle in malarial fever, 
he was far from sanguine as to the immediate results. 
And indeed it is not enough to prove that the fever- 
poison comes from mosquito-bites. The trouble is 
how to abolish or avoid the mosquito. Much also has 
yet to be discovered, for instance the cause of recurrence 
of malaria when the subject is entirely removed from any 
chance of re-infection. About contagious dysentery, 
which Sir William holds to be a worse pest than 
malaria, very little is known ; still less perhaps about 
the equine and other disorders which make it im- 
possible to employ in West Africa any beast of burden 
except man. Finally, the sleeping sickness, which 
although sparing white men ravages territories under 
our Government, remains as incurable as hydrophobia 
and much more mysterious. 


The unrest caused in Paris by Captain Dreyfus’ 
letter to M. Trarieux has been dissipated in no smal! 
degree by an important article in the ‘* Petit Parisiev ” 
which declares the affair to be ‘‘irrevocably termi- 
nated.” The political editor of that journal is the 
Minister of Agriculture, M. Dupuy, and~the article 


_may be said to express ‘the opinions of the. entire 


Cabinet. It hints, moreover, that Captain Dreyfus 
himself has no intention of seeking’a reversion ot 
the Rennes verdict, and protests that, in spite 
of the efforts of certain persons to revive the 
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seandal, there is no chance of the peace of the 
country. being again disturbed. Should this article 
be- inspired by Captain Dreyfus as well as by. M. 
Waldeck - Rousseau, we have to congratulate the 
Captain on a most patriotic action—for, in withdraw- 
ing from the fray, he will disarm the many sensational 
Dreyfusards who for their own interest are anxious to 
go on with the case, and put an end to threatened 
division and disturbance at once and for all. Outside 
France, Captain Dreyfus is recognised as innocent ; 
those who still persist in regarding him as a traitor 
would not change their opinion even if the Rennes 
verdict were reversed in his favour a dozen times, and 
therefore little good could come from reopening the case. 


The Paris Exhibition has now reached its 175th day, 
and, according to the ‘‘ Figaro,” will close on 5 Novem- 
ber. The returns show that enormous numbers of 
visitors have passed the turnstiles during the last few 
weeks, but it is also evident that some million tickets 
(now at 20 centimes) will be left unused at the finish. And 
although we hear that 450,000 and 500,000 visitors have 
patronised the Exhibition two or three times a week, 
the unfortunate proprietors of the ‘‘ side-shows ” still 
complain that they have been unable to realise any 
profits.. M. Millerand is in a most unenviable position— 
for, while receiving complaints from all sides, he is also 
haunted by the prospect of the workmen of Paris being 
destitute in the winter. Hundreds, it seems, came to 
the; capital from the provinces in the hope of finding 
permanent work even after the Exhibition. On similar 
occasions, it has been usual for the Government -to 
order the ‘‘ pulling-up” of several streets; now it is 
rumoured that as the workmen likely to be unemployed 
are so numerous, M. Millerand will suggest that they 
be told off to reconstruct the fortifications. seus 


Porfirio Diaz, who has just been re-elected once more 
President of the Republic of Mexico, is the one states- 
man the Spanish-American republics have produced. 
In that he is remarkable ; but still more remarkable is 
he in retaining his hold, when his claim to do so is a 
just one—the claim of real statesmanship. In most of 
the South American republics that would be an effectual 
bar to any man’s holding office long or a second time, 
yet the Mexicans continue steadily to support President 
Diaz, showing no diminution in the confidence they 
placed in him first in 1876. General Diaz is unquestion- 
ably a great man, and has performed a political feat 
seldom paralleled. This political stability is of good 
augury for Mexico, and, in spite of great backwardness 
and slowness of movement, should give the country 
a strong position in the American continent. The 
President’s tenure of power is of importance to English- 
men, too, for he is friendly to England and is quite alive 
to dangers from the American side. 


Business has been so stagnant on the Stock Exchange 
for months past that the smallest buying has a wholly 
disproportionate effect. The volume of transactions is 
still very small. There are a few sellers about, and during 
the past week there has been a certain amount of pur- 
chasing, particularly of Home Rails and Americans. 
Opinions are divided as to whether we are on the eve 
of a real old-fashioned Yankee boom, or whether it is 
going to be merely a four or five dollar affair, that will 

zzle out after the Presidential Election. In the mining 
market the tone has not been bad, and it grew more 
cheerful towards the end of the week. Westralians 
have been, according to their wont, irregular, 
that familiar creature, the Adelaide bear, showing 
his head from time to time. Lake Views have been 
dull, as it is evident that there cannot be any good news 
about the Diehl process much before November. The 
cheapness of long options-in the Kaffir market is rather 
remarkable, it being possible to get the call of certain 
shares, such as Rand Victoria, up:to the endef March 
for about 5s.\a share. This does not look as if the big 
houses expected a boom. The real feature however .in 
mines has been the brisk demand -for British Columbian 
ventures. Rosslands, -Kootenays, and Le Rois, have 
all been good, and even shares like Ymirs and New 
Gold Fields of B.C. are looking up. It is certainly 
time this market had aturn.. Consols are practically 
unchanged, and closed at 98} to 98§. 
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LORD SALISBURY’S DILEMMA, 


GREAT .deal. of. nonsense has been talked and 
written about the reconstruction of the Govern- 
ment. The head of this Minister or that has been 
boldly demanded on a charger by certain scribes. 
Others again have kindly supplied Lord Salisbury with 
a cut-and-dried scheme for’ a new administration 
altogether. A: clean sweep is to:be made of the old 
gang. ‘Lord Lansdowne is to be sent as Ambassador 
to Washington : Lord Cromer is to join the Cabinet 
as Colonial or Foreign Secretary: Mr. Chamberlain is 
to be Chancellor of the’ Exchequer and Leader of the 
House of Commons: Mr. Balfour is to glide gracefully 
into the Upper House as Lord‘Privy Seal: Mr. Hanbury 
is to reorganise the’ War Office: Mr. Wyndham or 
Mr. Brodrick is to succeed Mr: Goschen : and so forth. 
But have any of these talkers and writers thought out 
in a concrete way how’a new Government is to: be 
formed, or what is Lord Salisbury’s constitutional 
position? The latter is assuredly one of great 
difficulty, the greater’ because it is unprecedented. 
Whatever the returns of next week may show, Lord 
Salisbury has already secured a majority. When 
the country has spoken its last word and the 
majority is more or less, what will Lord Salisbury 
do? ‘We need not trouble ourselves with precedents 
from the times of Ritt and Liverpool. There is no 
analogy between autocracy tempered by bribery and the 
press-taught democracy of to-day. But starting from 
the first Reform Act in.1832, and putting aside the dis- 
solution which took place on the demise of the Crown 
in 1837, we can recall only two instances in which the 
Prime Minister. who dissolved Parliament secured a 
majority: at the polls. One was in 1857 wher Lord 
Palmerston dissolved -in consequence of a vote of 


censure upon his Chinese policy, and received a 


triumphant verdict from the constituencies. We are 
not aware that Lord Palmerston made any changes in 
his Ministry: but then it was only two years old, 
having been formed in.1855. The other instance was 
in 1865 when Lord Palmerston dissolved the Parliament 
which had been elected in 1859. Lord Palmerston again 
secured a majority, but between the General Election in 
the summer of 1865 and the meeting of Parliament in 
the spring of 1866 he died, and Lord Russell was called 
on to form a Government. Lord Salisbury’s position 
differs from Lord Palmerston’s on both these occa- 
sions. Upon Lord Rosebery’s. dissolution in 1895 
Lord Salisbury obtained a: majority ; and after having 
been five years in office he has asked and obtained from. 
the nation a renewal of its confidence. In what way 
then. can a new administration be formed? The disso- . 
lution’ of Parliament does not affect the Executive, 
though some of our contemporaries. appear to be 
under: that delusion, who are constitutionally the 
appointees and servants of the Crown. There is 
one way in which a new Government can be 
formed, namely, by the’ Prime Minister resigning 
his office. By constitutional usage the resignation: 
of the Prime Minister terminates the existence of his 
administration, and he advises the Sovereign to com- 
mand someone else to form a Government. But a 
Prime Minister only resigns for one of two reasons,,. 
either because he is too old or too ill to go on, as did 
Mr. Gladstone in 1894 when he advised the Queen to 
send for Lord Rosebery, or because he has ceased to 
possess the confidenee of the country as indicated by a 
majority in the House of Commons. Unless he 
wishes to retire on the score of age or health (which 
we are happy to know is not the case), how can Lord 
Salisbury resign his office when he bas just been asked’ 
by the nation to continue in it? I's he gravely to 
advise the Quéén to send for himself in order that a 


new administration*may be formed The situation has. 


its ridiculous side : ‘but it has also its'seriouis side. 

We may be quite sure that Lord’ Salisbury keenly 
feels the difficulty of the situation. His third admi- 
nistration has endured five years, and-when it started 
it was almost entirely composed of statesmen who had 
oceupied places in his first.and second administrations, 
and who were well advanced in years, It is unthink- 
able that Lord Salisbury. should not see the expediency 
of;importing. new and younger blood inte his fourth - 
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administration : it' is: almost as unthinkable that his 
older colleagues should also see it. Yet practically the 
renovation’ of the Government can only be effected by 
some of Lord Salisbury’s- colleagues. tendering their 
resignations, or by Lord Salisbury’s requesting them:to 
do so. It‘is certainly putting the Prime Minister 
in a very’awkward position to: expect him to ask 
his old friends and colleagues to resign. It is- one 
thing to leave a’ man out of a new Government and 
another to turn him out of an old one. We heartily 
wish the situation were other than it is, because we do 
not think it well that the same set of men should ¢on- 
tinue in the same offices for more than five or six years 
continuously. It is not good for the administration of 
our public offices, for the Ministers: themselves, or for 
the House of Commons. We: have shown that the 
‘only way Lord Salisbury can obtain a clean slate 
‘whereon to write the names of a new Government is 
by tendering his resignation to the Queen, and advising 

er Majesty to lay her commands upon Lord Salisbury 
to form a Government. There are conceivable situa- 
tions in which it might be expedient or necessary to go 
through this form. The present is not one of them, 
and therefore: there will be no new Government, and 
probably very little of that reconstruction of which we 
hear so much. Mr. Goschen’s retirement creates-an 
important vacancy, which will doubtless be filled by the 

romotion of Mr. Wyndham or Mr. Brodrick. | It is not 
impossible that rumour for once may be right about 
Lord Lansdowne’s -translation- to a diplomatic post, in 
which case the business ability of Mr. Hanbury might 
be applied to the reorganisation of the War Office. 
Beyond these changes we do not believe that much will 
* be done. There is a persistent current of assertion, 
which must have some source, that Lord Cromer will 
join Lord Salisbury’s fourth Cabinet. As there is only 
one’ post for: which Lord Cromer is qualified, the 
Secretaryship of Foreign Affairs, it may be that Lord 
Salisbury has made up his mind to pass on his port- 
folio to a tried and trusted diplomatist, and to content 
himself with the proper duty of a Prime Minister in 
‘supervising the Cabinet and the general working of his 
‘Government. ‘But these are high matters, on which 
we cannot speak with authority. One thing is quite 
certain: a great many people will be disappointed by 
‘the events of the next fortnight. Some people will 
pretend that they are indignant : and the Prime Minister 
will be equally indifferent to both. 


WHO SHALL PUNISH THE GUILTY? 


“ee bewildering changes in tone and purport 
which have characterised recent utterances of the 
‘Chinese Imperial Court need explanations, derived from 
Chinese sources, that have been outlined in recent num- 
bers of the SaturDAY Revizw. The pictures presented 
to us have been of acouncil cleft intwain. On one side 
the Manchu members with the Empress ; on the other the 
Chinese with the Emperor ; the former clamouring for 
slaughter and persecution ; the latter deprecating it as 
fraught with political ruin. 
evenly divided that the chance absence of Kang Yi 
enabled the Chinese to procure, in the early stages 
of the movement, a decree ordering the Boxers to 
disperse ; 
brought to them’ words of encouragement to go on. 
We had, finally, the dramatic picture of a council meet- 
ing at which Yung Lu was ordered to bring in the 
troops under his command to attack the Legations, in 
‘spite of the entreaties of the Emperor, who predicted 
the inevitable consequence but met with contumely only 
in response. Henceforward the Manchus have the 
upper hand, and the edicts are inspired by Prince 
Tuan and his colleagues. The Chinese go in 
fear of their lives, and the decree ordering the 
execution of Hsu Ching-cheng and Yuan Chang 
specifically mentions their unwelcome counsel as the 
cause. ‘‘When they were received in audience they 
spoke in unwarranted language, causing confusion in 
_ ‘the Government ; using traitorous counsels to influence 
other members of the Government to their side, while 
their lack of reverence for the Throne was such that 
words are not strong enough to condemn them.” 
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The spirit: breathed is oon of Prince Tuan, and 
his ascendency survived the flight from Peking. The 
Emperor must, indeed, have been more than ever help- 
less in the midst of turmoil where military violence was 
supreme. He was carried off, we. are told, against his 
will ; and his gaolers.could issue practically what edicts 
they chose. Hence the decree.appointing. Prince Tuan 
President of the Council, and his colleagues to the 
chief offices of State. We are reminded, however, of 
the fable of the belly and the limbs. The promises 
of China represent the belly; and are able in the long 
run to assert the influence which is. their due. What 
position, precisely, the head occupies in the Chinese 
body politic may appear obscure. We have seen the 
Emperor superseded ‘by the Empress, and the Empress 
swayed by her council. But some one individual seems 
to have a determining word. The southern viceroys 
have not wavered in their opposition to Manchu designs ; 
they denounced the Boxers, and have since denounced 
Prince Tuan. The method of impeachment in such 
cases is by memorial to the throne ; and it is in reply to 
such a memorial that a decree was issued on 25 Sep- 
tember, dismissing the Prince and degrading other 
members of his faction from office and rank. Their 
military strength shattered, and their policy discredited, 
they have been unable, evidently, to make good their 
position and have succumbed, like the bear, to the 
recoil of the log which they had thrust aside. 

That the punishments named in the edict are inade- 
quate it is unnecessary to say, and we are indebted once 
more to the German Emperor for having put the 
thought into pregnant words. It was characteristic 
of the Chinese Government to follow up the edict of 
degradation by a letter of apology. The Chinese are 
great at phrases: a world of plausible misrepresenta- 
tion is summed up in the assurance that ‘‘ Baron von 
Ketteler fell a victim to rebellion which suddenly broke 
out,” and that the Imperial officials ‘‘ were unable to 
prevent the crime.” They are equally great at atone- 
ment—of a kind. The conception of drink-offerings 
and honorific salutations to Baron. von Ketteler’s 
corpse is a sublimated expression of what happens 
daily in some village or other throughout the 
Empire. A man has been wronged or insulted ; 
and go-betweens interest themselves in devising 
some form of solace. It ends often in the wrong- 
doer being persuaded to kotow, whereby the 
aggrieved one’s ‘‘face” is restored and all is made 
well. But the West is in no mood, this time, to be 
put off with words; and its thought is expressed in 
the Kaiser’s vibrating reply. There is no reason, 
happily, to hold Kwang Su ‘‘ personally responsible for 
the injurious treatment inflicted upon Legations which 
are regarded among all peoples as inviolable, nor for 
the grievous wrong which has been done to so many 
nations and creeds”... . ; but the counsellors and 
officials on whose heads blood-guiltiness rests—these 
must suffer for their crime; and if the Emperor will 
‘*lend his Imperial arm to that work, and will consent 
to accept the support of the representatives of all the 
nations that have been insulted,” the Kaiser is willing 
for his part to agree. He too longs for peace, but ‘‘ the 
peace he desires is one which will atone for guilt, and 
which will make reparation in full measure and in every 
regard for the wrong that has been done.” 

The remaining question is one of method, and we are 
glad to see that an opening is left for the action of the 
Chinese Government if it so will. The case is essentially 
one in which the substance is of greater moment than 
the form ; and there is much to be said for the American 
contention that no punitive measures can be made so 
effectual as punishment by the Imperial authority itself. 
Severe and exemplary punishment of the guilty advisers 
of the Court is essential. To stop short at the dis- 
missal of Prince Tuan and one or two of his friends 
from their offices would be a farce; Yu Hsien was 
removed from the Government of Shantung, in defer- 
ence to Sir Claude Macdonald’s remonstrance, after 
the murder of Mr. Brooks; but he was promoted to 
the Government of Shanse, where he has aggravated 
his crimes tenfold. Men like Kang Yi and Tung Fuh- 
siang, who stand notoriously in the front rank among 
the culprits, are not’ even named. Decision and 
pressure will be necessary to attain ‘the objects in 
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view; but it may conduce to the object in which 
all are i:terested—of setting up a strong and law- 
ful Government—if we give, the Imperial authority 
an opportunity of rehabilitating itself. by achieving 
that object in its own way. The edict leaves 
the way open for further action by declaring that 
“the warlike actions that have occurred were not by 
Imperial desire.” It follows that they were criminal in 
the highest degree ; and we may rest assured that the 
Emperor will feel no difficulty in punishing them ade- 
quately if we strengthen his arm. The edict is the first 
since the coup d'état that reads like his own ; and we 
believe, with him, that the bulk of his people will ‘‘ be 
pleased with the punishment ” of those who have kept 
him in thraldom so long. But his real power must, as 
yet, be slight ; he cannot yet have got a grip of the 
reins ; and it should be our object to replace them firmly 
in his hand. We have nothing to gain by carrying out 
sentences over his head, if we can convince him and his 
supporters that they must be carried out, and that they 
must be notified in an edict characterising as they 
deserve the crimes which Europe reprehends. The best 
hope for a progressive government in China lies in the 
personality of the Emperor; and all well-wishers of 
China must desire to see him helped back to power. 


THE POST OF COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


“THE appointment of Lord Roberts will be no less 
welcomed because it was expected ; though we 
may regret that the ripe experience and high military 
attainments of his predecessor should now be lost to 
the nation, while he yet remains in the fulness of vigour. 
To both these eminent soldiers the Empire owes much. 
Lord Roberts has been fortunate in obtaining at last 
the opportunity of showing his capacity for a really 
pat command. Lord Wolseley has had the mis- 

rtune to close his active military career while 
the War Office for which he has so long worked 
is the subject of criticism much of which is mere 
ignorant and irresponsible abuse. He will be re- 
membered — apart from his eminent services in the 
field—as the great advocate of the short-service system, 
which first as Adjutant-General and subsequently as 
Commander-in-Chief he has been mainly instrumental 
in organising. The advantages of that system were 
for long denied even by some of those most com- 
petent to judge. But it is painful to contemplate what 
might have happened if the Boer war had taken 
place in the old days, before Lord Wolseley’s long 
and arduous labours had made it possible for 
our necessarily cumbrous military machine to meet 
a great emergency. The position which, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, he has had to fill, has been an 
exceedingly difficult one. The Duke of Cambridge 
was in reality, as well as in name, the head of the 
army ; and he was moreover the only channel by which 
met Opinion was conveyed to the political chief. 

ith a view of clipping the wings of the mili- 
tary chief and increasing the power of the political, 
all this was changed five years.ago: and now the 
Adjutant and Quartermaster Generals, the Director- 
General of Ordnance, and the Inspector-General of 
Fortifications have the direct ear of the Secretary of 
State for War. Thus instead of there being as formerly 
one strong expression of military opinion, there are now 
five weak ones. Add to this a political chief with a passion 
for detail into which he entered far more deeply than 
any of his predecessors, and some of the difficulties 
which have confronted Lord Wolseley may perhaps be 
imagined. In fact the new arrangement would— unless 
Lord Wolseley had been a strong man — have re- 
duced the office to insignificance, and it is no small 
credit to him that it still retains so much importance. 
Nowadays only two departments are under his direct 
control, the military secretary’s and the mobilisation ; 
and it isa striking proof of our former unprepared- 
ness for war, that latter is of very recent origin. 
Its success has been phenomenal; and it is the 
only branch of the War Office which during the 
war has escaped condemnation, To the 
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secret of its success we need not go far. It is 
managed entirely by soldiers, and is consequently inde- 
pendent of the permanent War Office official. Above 
all, its members are not too senior to enter thoroughly 
into details themselves: We must not be taken to imply 
that in some cases—such as the arrangement of 
business and perhaps even transport details — the 
work would not be better done by experienced civilians. 
But the arrangement of purely military details and the 
selection of officers and various posts should surely be 
entirely in the ‘hands of soldiers. The permanent 
civilian official falls almost invariably into the habit of 
looking at the army from the office standpoint, instead 
of from the broader view of its practical efficiency ; and 
there can be little doubt that a reduction in the number of 
civilians would have the effect of lessening the amount of 
official correspondence which takes up so much of the 
time both of generals and district and regimental staffs 
and of loosening the bands of red tape which still bind 
our army. The Adjutant-General’s department, more 
than any other, is a case in point. It is a huge 
and unwieldy machine presided over by a very 
senior general with a few military assistants. The 
result is that the chief is generally engaged in 
considering. greater matters than the mere details 
of his department, and practically speaking, the 
careers of all officers under field rank are in the hands 
of elderly permanent officials, In fact the department 
might not inaptly be compared to the Chinese Empire— 
a vast institution in which most of the actual details are 
‘‘run” by Mandarins. In a sense some of the above 
remarks apply to the Quartermaster-General’s depart- 
ment, though in the present holder of the office we are 
fortunate in possessing a chief who really himself pre- 
sides over the work of his department. 

From Lord Roberts, when he assumes office, much 
will be expected, and there is every reason for con- 
fidence that much will be forthcoming. Certainly he 
will start with more advantages than his predecessor. 
He will find a better organised machine; and for 
various reasons he will receive the support of the public 
to a far larger extent than Lord Wolseley ever did. He 
will thus be in a stronger position to withstand the 
encroachments of the political side, ana frankly it may 
be said that the nation will not perm, im to be inter- 
fered with to the same extent. Many uifficulties, how- 
ever, will confront him. The problem of finding 
troops to meet our increased Imperial respon- 
sibilities will be no easy one to su've. As to 
the oft-repeated cry for the reform of our system, 
to meet the difficult and anomalous requirements of our 
Empire, little perhaps can be done at present. The 
recruiting difficulty blocks the way. Once overcome 
that and the rest is comparatively simple. It is not 
sufficiently realised that our present Army Reserve is 
not a reserve at all. It is a part of the active army, 
which cannot take the field without it, and which has 
nothing else to fall back upon but the so-called Militia 
Reserve. Thus before our regular army can really be 
considered effective, we must have as it were a 
second reserve independent of the Militia. In at- 
tempting, too, to reorganise the War Office, Lerd 
Roberts will have a task complicated not only by its 
own inherent difficulties, but by factitious ones due 
to much popular and irresponsible criticism. We have 
already spoken of the permanent officials, but perhaps 
we are wrong in setting our most eminent commanders 
to office work. The Commander-in-Chief must of 
necessity spend much of his time in an office, and the 
most important military questions must of course be 
considered there by the highest authorities we have. 
But there is no reason why those who would so assist 
the Commander-in-Chief should not be men in high 
commands at home, nor that those who would lead 
our armies in war-time should be in danger of growing 
rusty in the art of handling men. Great Britain then 
might be divided into army corps commands. In fact the 
War Office might to a certain extent be decentralised. 
It would probably in the main be better managed by 
younger men of less exalted rank—such as Lord 
Kitchener and Sir Leslie Rundle—whose attention 
would not continually be distracted by being called 
upon Sto consider questions of higher moment. But 

e all it is patent that no real improvement can take 
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place uriless the Commander-in-Chief is restored to his 
proper position, and is once more made the real head 
of the army. The present arrangement is subversive 
of all principles of military discipline. No necessity 
exists for transforming the Commander-in-Chief into a 
political official, nor, as has even been suggested, for 
giving him a place in the Cabinet. It would be sufficient 
to make him the real head of the army. As we now 
stand, the military personages at headquarters have not 
the power, and the Secretary of State and his entourage 
have not the knowledge to carry out the needful 
reforms. 


LABOUR REPRESENTATIVES. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN is never the man to refrain 
from breaking the bruised reed or from quench- 
ing the smoking flax if he has an argument to enforce 
or a point to make against a political opponent on the 
platform. His terrific display of dialectics against Mr. 
Stevens, the labour candidate for East Birmingham, on 
' the topic of the value of labour representation in Par- 
liament is the latest instance of this characteristic of 
the Colonial Secretary, and also one of the most striking 
bye-products of the ferment of the General Election. 
t. Chamberlain could hardly have said or done any- 
thing more surprising either to his friends or to his oppo- 
nents than to have expressed himself so contemptuously 
towards what has for long been supposed to be a 
cherished idea in the programme of the working classes 
—the value of an increased representation in Parliament 
of the class interests of labour by members of the 
working classes themselves. If Mr. Chamberlain has 
had one ambition more than another it was supposed to 
be that he should be recognised as a ‘‘champion” of 
the working classes. Indeed as his speech at Birming- 
ham shows it is the last claim in the world that he 
would yet think of abandoning. The Free Education 
Act, the Workmen’s Compensation Act, his proposals 
for provision in old age—we must not say Old Age 
Pensions Bill—are all adduced as special titles to the 
distinction ; and more generally, and with good right, he 
claims, as a member of the Unionist party, that so 
far from having abandoned his position he is even 
more favourably placed now than ever for promoting 
legislation in the interests of the working classes. 
Moreover the interests of these classes he maintains 
constitute one of the chief reasons for that fervid 
enthusiasm of Imperialism by which he is animated, 
and he is no whit less the champion of labour because 
more lately empire rather than economics has been his 
theme. 

There is really nothing inconsistent in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s opinions about the small value of working-class 
representatives in Parliament and his zeal for working- 
class welfare even though it may seem that he has 
awakened rather suddenly to the unimportance of that 
particular kind of class representation. The main fault 
we have to find is that he expressed himself brutally 
and was so bent on demolishing the particular labour 
representative he had in view that he did not give 
himself the opportunity of expressing the finer shades 
of his proposition. Doubtless Mr. Chamberlain in 
other moods could have represented the labour 
members in Parliament as in a less helpless position 
than that of ‘‘fish out of water” and would not have 
been so totally unappreciative of their services if he had 
not been intent on proving Mr. Stevens as a “‘ labour 
champion” so inferior to himself. Egotism, like indig- 
nation, may make good declamation but is destructive 
of perspective. And surely there was a way of dis- 
illusioning the working classes if that were necessary 
as to the value of labour representation without so 
arrogantly insisting that only by entrusting their 
interests to men of Mr. Chamberlain’s superior intellect, 
education, opportunity, and power is there any hope 
for them. He at least might have suavely admitted 
the sentimental pleasure it ought to afford other classes 
whose members are in Parliament to see working-class 
men there. It would have been possible to show 


from ‘experience that when extremists like the late 
ugh or Mr. Keir-Hardie have got into the 
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House they have either learned much discretion or have 
retired foiled, and might thence have drawn the moral 
either that the education of Parliament was useful for 
working-men, or that if working-men representatives 
are helpless it is because there have never been a 
sufficient number of them in Parliament to give 
countenance to one another. In either case he might 
have put the blame on the working classes themselves 
by pointing out that they seemed to have arrived at the 
same conclusion as himself if the indifference they 
show towards labour representation is any criterion, 
and for this he would certainly have had quotable proof 
in the facts of the present Election. On the balance 
of Election gains and losses the labour representatives 
will be fewer in the new House of Commons than 
they were in the old. The return of Mr. John 
Burns at great hazard is certainly no disproof of the 
assertion that at present labour representation is 
in a decadent condition. He happens to be a per- 
sonality that would run Mr. Chamberlain very close in 
a race for any rough and ready full-blooded consti- 
tuency if he had had those advantages which Mr. 
Chamberlain so triumphantly pointed out he possessed 
over the working-man candidate. Mr. Chamberlain 


‘might have shown in a kindly way, which would have 


marked his sympathies for the disadvantages of the 
working classes, that they the labour representatives 
and he Mr. Chamberlain are alike conscious that even a 
naturally able man whose only distinction is that he 
knows the conditions of one trade well must, when sent 
to Parliament, be more or less ineffective from his lack 
of a wider training and experience. However indi- 
vidually assertive working-men, especially artisans and 
miners, may be there has always been noticeable 
amongst them a timidity and distrust of the leadership 
of men of their own traditions. This characteristic is 
the despair of more enthusiastic reformers. It rouses 
the Fabians to anger and Mr. Bernard Shaw in his 
belated manifesto refers to it when he says the working 
classes have deliberately chosen plutocracy for the sake 
of its pickings and have never been so satisfied politi- 
cally as they are at present. Their masters are spend- 
ing money and they are touching their hats. That is 
as unpleasant a way of putting it as Mr. Chamberlain’s. 
The truth is it is class timidity and not greed; a 
distrust of themselves due to a consciousness of the 
value of social position and education which makes 
them as sharp critics of special representatives of their 
own class as Mr. Chamberlain himself. This has 
hampered and will indefinitely hamper the formation of 
a labour party. The working classes depend now as 
they have always depended on the ability, the honour, 
the sense of justice, the benevolence and good 
will either of men like Mr. Chamberlain who 
carry on into politics a leadership which they have 
founded in commercial success, or of men of long- 
established social influence and position. They have 
never initiated great reforms or a revolution apart 
from such direction. Movements like the Roman 
agrarian revolution and the French Revolution are 
typical cases. With all its faults of manner Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech disclosed a real truth. But he 
did the labour representatives an injustice in placing 
their shortcomings on themselves. If he has failed to 
carry the working-classes in support of pensions how 
could the labour representatives do better when they 
encountered the resistance of vested interests of their 
own class as represented in the great Friendly Societies ? 
The inertia of the working classes is the obstacle to 
their better housing, as Sanitary Congresses are 
always declaring and as the Church Congress 
has lately declared. Labour representatives get no 
‘* mandate” on such questions. eir authority is not 
sufficient to impose new views on their constituents. 
Always from leaders who do not represent class interests 
at all but the highest standard of morality and justice 
and information of a particular period which is 
so much higher than that of the ordinary members 
of any class, does the stimulus for reform come. 
The intellectual and social élite of public life have a 
serious responsibility placed upon them and it is aot 
really necessary that they should deride the labour 
representatives. 
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ENGLISH RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. 
VIII.—Tue Lonpon anp SouTH-WESTERN. 


HE London and South-Western system has grown 
-*. out of the London and Southampton Railway, the 
Act for which was obtained so long ago as 1834. The 
first section of this line, running from the temporary 
terminus at Nine Elms to Woking, was opened in the 
spring of 1838, and two years later trains were working 
through to Southampton. In 1845 the company ob- 
tained access to Guildford and took over from the Great 
Western the extension from Southampton to Dorchester, 
and in 1848 the London terminus was removed to 
Waterloo. It is perhaps not generally known that the 
original intention was to carry on the line past Waterloo 
over the river into the City, but owing to financial 
difficulties this part of the scheme had to be abandoned 
and Waterloo has remained the headquarters of the 
company ever since. The construction of the South- 
Eastern line to Cannon Street, and later of the electric 
line underground, has given South-Western passengers 
the means of reaching the business quarter ; but it is 
obvious that could the South-Western Company have 
carried out its original plan the saving of time and 
money to their patrons would have been incalculable. 
In 1847 this railway could boast of running the fastest 
train in the world, but for the last half-century they 
appear to have had no ambition in that direction and 
have never again been within measurable distance of 
the proud position then occupied. In 1856 the Reading 
line was completed; in the following year the South- 
Western was at Weymouth ; in 1859 the direct route 
to Portsmouth was opened ; and with the extension to 
is in 1876 the line had assumed its present form. 

e South-Western differs from the Great Western 
and the great north-country lines in that its goods and 
mineral traffic, in spite of Southampton Docks, is com- 
paratively unimportant. But it is the largest pas- 
senger line south of the Thames and its business 
in this department increases so rapidly that the 
authorities find, notwithstanding periodic extensions, 
that their energies are taxed to the utmost to deal 
with it efficiently. The company is fortunate in 
having several distinct sources from which to draw 
its passenger revenue. It possesses a very large 
suburban traffic, the most difficult of all to work and 
the cause of the largest capital expenditure, though 
the most reliable and the most enduring source of 
income that any company can cultivate. Not only the 
main line but all the branches of the South-Western 
run through a very attractive residential country in 
which building is proceeding on all sides, and the 
suburban traffic may now be said to extend down the 
various lines to Ascot and Wokingham, to Farnham, to 
Epsom, and even to Haslemere and Hindhead ; and in 
addition to these residential districts the company has 
practically a monopoly of all the riverside pleasure 
resorts between London and Windsor. In the next 
place the South-Western is the greatest military 
railway in the kingdom. It is only necessary to 
say that it has the one route to Bisley, and the 
shortest route to Aldershot, Portsmouth, Salisbu 
Plain, and Devonport, to show how vastly important it 
may be to the nation in times of emergency that the man- 
_ agement of the line should be in thoroughly competent 

hands. The company has recently boasted, and not 
without reason, of the successful manner in which it 
handled, last winter, the large numbers of troops 
embarking at Southampton for South Africa; and in 
general the line seems well able to satisfy the military 
authorities—though the occasional civilian who finds 
himself shunted and delayed at some out-of-the-way 
_ place to allow a troop-train to pass, may be allowed to 
regard the traffic arrangements in a somewhat less 
favourable light. 

Another very important pa er service is that 

dealing with ocean travellers via Scuthasipton. For 
‘a very long period the South-Western line has been 
an extensive shipowner and has maintained lines 
of steamers running to the Channel Islands and 
_ various points on the French coast. The vessels were 
_ Slow and not particularly comfortable, but passengers 
having nothing better offered them by any alternative 
route were obliged to make the best of such con- 
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_ veniences as were offered, and the service as conducted 


was no doubt profitable enough. But in 1888 the Great 
Western Company took over the Channel Islands 
steamers running from Weymouth and replaced them 
with new twin-screw boats of a much higher speed, and 
two years later the South-Western were obliged to 
reply to this move by ordering the ‘‘ Lydia,” ‘‘ Stella,” 
and ‘ Frederica,” twin-screw boats larger and finer 
than anything that had yet been sent to Jersey ; and 
these boats, with the exception of the ‘‘ Stella,” which 
was lost in such tragic circumstances last year, 
are still doing the work satisfactorily. Soon after 
the reform of the Jersey service the South-Western 
attacked a very much larger problem, the purchase 
of the docks at Southampton. After considerable 
negotiation the old company was bought out; the 
South-Western entered into possession and at once 
proceeded to enlarge and develop their new property 
with great energy. In March 1893 the American line 
which had sprung from the now defunct Inman line 
transferred the headquarters of their steamers on this 
side of the Atlantic from Liverpool to Southampton and 
the first American line steamer, the well-known ‘‘ New 
York,” sailed up Southampton Water amid great cheer- 
ing and excitement on the evening of March 4 in 
that year. With a view to drawing American pas- 
sengers for France from the French Transatlantique 
Company and inducing them to pass_ through 
Southampton, the boats which the South-Western 
Company had been running to Havre were replaced 
by the ‘‘ Alma” and ‘‘ Columbia,” which were later 
joined by the ‘‘ Vera.” These boats, though not faster 
than the ‘‘ Stella” and her sisters, had one great 
advantage from the passenger’s point of view. The 
Jersey boats going out by night and returning by day 
have to be so fitted as to be suitable for either night or 
day work, the result being a compromise of which 
neither outward nor homeward travellers can altogether 
approve; the ships in the Havre service only run by 
night, and the provision of sleeping accommodation 
can therefore be made as satisfactory as on an ocean 
liner. Since 1893 various further developments have 
taken place in the Southampton Dock trade; at the 
present moment the great German ships which hold the 
world’s record call there regularly, and at no other port 
anywhere except New York can so many of the finest 
steamers be seen. 

The remaining passenger services of the South- 
Western Company are those running through Guildford 
to Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight, to Bournemouth, 
Weymouth, and the seaside, and through Salisbury 
and Exeter to the far West. The Portsmouth service can 
only be described as very bad. The afternoon train 
which is dignified in Bradshaw by the title of the 
**Isle of Wight Express” takes two hours and 
five minutes for the 734 miles to Portsmouth Town, 
six minutes worse than it was in 1891, and only just 
better than it was as long ago as 1873. The gradients 
on the line no doubt are severe, but other English 
companies have shown that such gradients need be 
no impediment to fast travelling, and the service 
on this section altogether is a disgrace to a wealthy 
and powerful company like the South-Western, and 
a serious disadvantage to the Isle of Wight in its 
competition with other pleasure resorts for popular 
favour. Unfortunately the Brighton line to Ports- 
mouth is nearly fourteen miles longer, so no effective 
help can be looked for from that quarter. The Bourne- 
mouth line is better served, The direct route was 
opened in 1888, and a set of creditable expresses then 
started, and though they have shown a tendency to 
deteriorate—a tendency curiously prevalent amongst the 
best trains of this company—others have been added 
from time to time which maintain the standard reason- 
ably high. Two trains put on last year between 
London, Bournemouth, Poole, Swanage, and Wey- 
mouth, were by far the best trains in the South of 


'England, and though one of them has been with- 


drawn altogether, the other still runs (at a decreased 
speed) and has the distinction of being the onl 
regular up-passenger train booked to run throug 
Vauxhall without stoppin . The Exeter and West 
of England service has , been neglected, and 
the rival Great Western Company has been allowed 
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“to have things much its own way, although its route 


via Swindon and Taunton is more than 22 miles 
fonger. This summer however the Waterloo authori- 
‘ties have at last bestirred themselves and put on new 
trains by which they beat the best timing from Pad- 
-dington by eight and five minutes on the down and up 


journey respectively. But dining cars have not yet 


made their appearance on the South-Western and the 


- service might still be considerably improved. 


The whole of the work of the main line is hampered 
iby the fact that there is still only one down line between 
Hampton Court Junction and Woking. For several 
years past the company has enjoyed great prosperity 
but unlike all the other chief railways in the country 
‘it has tried to work its ever-increasing traffic on 
the rails originally provided rather than face the 
expenditure required for widening, expenditure which 
‘becomes inevitable sooner or later and which every 
year’s delay makes heavier in the end. The authorities 
‘have always been ready to improve Waterloo Station, 
the enlargement of which never seems to reach finality ; 
‘they have for some time had in operation relief lines 
between Basingstoke and the junction at which the 
‘Southampton and Salisbury lines separate; they are 
widening the line east of Basingstoke and commencing 
large works between Woking and Pirbright at which 
point the Aldershot traffic diverges ; but for some reason 
or other the very important section between Surbiton and 
‘Woking has until recently been left untouched, and the 
traffic has become hopelessly congested to the detriment 
and annoyance of all concerned. Fast trains and slow 
trains for all places beyond Woking; Bisley . rifle 
specials, Esher race specials ; goods trains, local trains, 
and even that most lugubrious of all specials, the 
Necropolis funeral train, have all to be worked over the 
one set of rails, and the result ona fine Saturday in July 
baffles description. There is, however, some prospect 
of the necessary widening being taken in hand almost 
immediately. 

The coaching stock of the South-Western has im- 
proved very much in the last twenty years and on 
the whole is now very good, especially for third- 
class passengers. ‘The company has recently built a 
number of very fine engines resembling closely those 
.previously designed by the same engineer for railways 
in Scotland. Several have been fitted with water 
tubes in the firebox, and this is found to give them 
a substantial advantage, so that the device will pro- 
‘bably be largely adopted in the future; and if at any 
time the company thinks it worth while to smarten up 
‘its services the engines and carriages will be found 
equal to all that can possibly be required of them. 


*,* Next week's article in this series will be on the 
London, Chatham and Dover. 


‘THE MAKING OF AN ELECTION ADDRESS. 


T would be difficult to provide the cynic with a more 
exquisite diversion than complete insight into the 
‘mind of the average candidate for political honours 
at the moment he sits down to write his election 
address. To any other than a cynic the exposé 
would be almost too humiliating even for amusement. 
Pity would enter into contempt, and thus take off the 
edge of the pleasure afforded by ridicule. For the 
oor man is really an object of pity rather than of ridicule. 

aking himself entirely seriously, he is solemnly con- 
scious that this is the occasion for a great effort. In 
the glow of greatness which flushes his mind, as he 
spreads out the clean paper and examines his pen, 
the sees himself at the head of the poll, the 
iidol of cheering thousands; and behind that first 
“triumph rises another, the speech, perhaps the first 
speech, in the House; the leader on him in the 
“Press ; and then he begins to descry an opening in the 
inner political ring, office, responsibility, and behind it 
the Cabinet. Finally he descries a Prime Minister 
singularly resembling himself. He is a happy man. 
Which of us does not know the exaltation, the splendid 
joy which waits on the birth of ambition? Unfrus- 
trated ambition, interested ideals, undeveloped aims, 
how beautiful theyare! Whata fascination they have! 
These pleasures aré generally regarded as the property 
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of youth; but the peculiarity of political mirage is 
that it rises in the mind of staid middle age; it 
deceives solid common sense, whose youth knew 
nothing of ambition. Mentally the quinquagenarian 
political novice suggests the senile lover, who teaches 
unwittingly everyone but himself that pity and con- 
tempt are akin. The ‘‘ candidate for political honours ” 
shows the same incapacity to appreciate his own 
deficiencies, the same absence of all sense of congruity, 
the same insensibility to his real position. 

It is just that which gives the precise touch which 
the cynic relishes, and others shrink from, in con- 
templating the candidate’s mind as he approaches his 
election address. The hapless man has worked himself 
into a fine fervour which lasts red-hot until be has 
written ‘‘Gentlemen.” With undiluted pleasure he 
writes ‘‘To the electors of the —— division of the 
borough of,” or ‘the county of” and surveys the 
heading long and critically when written. Finally he 
entirely approves; and adds ‘‘ Gentlemen,” which he 
reads over several times aloud. This is the psycho- 
logical moment the cynic is on the look out for. The 
candidate has now to put his castles to the touch : 
he has to express himself in words. How easy it 
should be; why his mind is full of noble sentiments ; 
what difficulty can there be in finding words? But the 
words do not come, and the first shadow falls across 
the pleasing dream. Still the candidate does not yet 
doubt himself nor is he at all upset, for after much 
mental effort he manages in his first sentence to 
inform the electors that he is a candidate for political 
honours and that he wants their votes. So far so 
good. He reads over the first sentence and, 
being able to understand it without any difficulty, 
pronounces it ‘‘devilish good.” But now comes 
a serious obstacle; he must say something about 
politics, he must have an idea. He had never realised 
that before. In the mental strain that follows, his 
enthusiasm receives its first real chill. All his fine 
thoughts seem to be vanishing before him; he cannot 
grasp one. They seem all blurred and mixed up as the 
clean paper has become blotted and blurred with 
interminable new editions of the sentence. However 
he triumphs at last by declaring, if a Ministerial 
candidate, that the Government is the best, if an 
Opposition candidate, that it is the worst on record. 
Then he comes to a full stop. 

Is it strange that he should? He has probably given 
no serious thought, even if capable of serious thought, 
to political matters during the whole of his life; he has 
probably read no history and never heard of political 
science ; his politics he has got from his paper, which 
of course is of the same ‘political complexion” with 
himself. Naturally a long course of leading articles, 
his only reading, has left but one impression on his 
mind, that the other party is all wrong and his all right ; 
and having expressed as much in a round journalistic 
platitude, how should he be able to get any farther? In 
fact this stage of the business has never entered into 
his calculations. A comparatively young man, he is yet 
too old to take athletics seriously. Something must 
take their place: he cannot quite live on golf; hunting 
and shooting fill up but half the year; he is sick of 
society, and, having some manhood in his nature, 
feels that, if he goes into the House, he will at 
any rate live in the society of men and hear 
more or less big things talked about, bigger things 
in any case than the small talk of smart women. 
Perhaps the candidate is comparatively an old man ; 
he has made his pile ; he has got all the money he needs 
out of trade ; now he wants to get something out of 
his money; he wants social recognition and local 
influence; what avenue so obvious as politics? He 
knows, for he has tested the power of money, that he can 
buy his way into the House on either side; and a 
recognised political club follows; he is thrown up 

ainst big men in various ways; he can trust to 
his guineas doing the rest. So you see politics except 
in the American sense have not entered into the candi- 
date’s calculation; his thought in ‘‘ entering politics ” 
has not run on political lines; it is only when in the 
enthusiasm of the fray he begins to dream of political 
ambition that he has considered any really political 
question at all ; so of course when he tries to express 
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himself (which is easier than to express his thoughts) 
‘he does succeed indeed; but the result ‘is a blank. 
The poor man, humbled or irritated according to tem- 
‘perament, hurries off to his agent, who changes the 
whole face of the situation. With the patronising 
smile of experience and ‘superior wisdom, the agent 
points out to him that politics have nothing to do with 
an election ; the last thing a candidate needs is views ; 
in fact it is a dangerous thing for a candidate to have 
political opinions. All he need concern himself with is 
the local needs of the constituency. Put aside national 
issues and study the class and peculiar desires of your 
own electorate and say you are going to get them 
exactly what they want, that you care far more for 
Little Pedlington than you do for England, and that if 
you are elected, you will put their issues first and 
national issues second. Suggest that you will spend a 
lot in ‘the constituency ; that you will be constantly 
there; and that your wife is anxious to make the 
acquaintance of local society. 

The candidate does not altogether like this. He 
has cudgelled his brains terribly and thereby has 
arrived at certain political conclusions which he is 
anxious to state in his address. These things are new 
and so have the attraction of novelty. He insists on 
stating that the South African issue is important ; that 
the treatment of the Chinese situation requires high 
statesmanship; that many domestic questions of 
great importance are ripe for issue. Agent and can- 
didate compromise, the former allowing one or two 
political platitudes to be sandwiched between the 
declaration as to the flagitious turpitude or unique 
perfection of the Government and the local matter 
at the end. And the candidate signs it, not 
entirely happy, somewhat upset with exertion, but 
quite convalescent. After all, there zs the election 
address in black and white and on the whole “ it is 
devilish good.” 


THE PASSION PLAY OF 1900. 


1° see our most sacred ideas crystallised into simple 
facts, the holiest mysteries shorn of any veil but 
that which our imagination may still lend to them, the 
touchstone of reality applied to many a dimly realised 
conception of our taith; to hear the Divine Words 
“spoken at Jerusalem by Our Lord Himself: faith, in a 
word, translated into sight. Such may be counted the 
achievements of the Passionsspiel, the production of 
which the good priest Daisenberger undertook ‘‘ for 
the love of my Divine Redeemer, with only one object 
in view, the edification of the Christian world.” Yet 
it is scarcely cause for wonder that most of us are 
conscious of a certain reluctance to draw aside the 
veil. Behind stands the naked Truth; or what may 
prove to be a hideous travesty of all that is most holy. 
At best we tremble lest many a graceful symbol and 
cherished adornment with which we have been wont to 
overlay our spiritual lives may be found too delicate to 
clothe this new revelation of Jesus the Galilean. We 
struggle to approach it as little children, praying that 
much may be given, if something is taken away. And 
so in grace it is: so true is it that one finds at Ober- 
Ammergau that which one comes to seek; for though 
there are things to jeer at if one had a mind to jeer, the 
very fact that the play merits serious criticism at all 
from the ordinary secular standpoint seems a proof of 
the standard of excellence it has reached. a 
In spite of all that one reads to the “contrary, the 
place and people are still comparatively primitive ; and 
the village itself, buried amongst the Bavarian highlands, 
is beautiful beyond one’s fairest hopes. ‘Muth is 
heard of the discomforts to be endured, of the difficulties 
of conveyance, &c., but these rumours are apparently 
spread abroad to give the trip importance. One can 
et everything one wants, and immediately, by paying 
r it; the villagers, moreover, are most civil and 
anxious to answer all questions at a time when they 
might well be worried out of their five rural wits. 
The men achieve an air of sanctity ‘by the simplest 
means. They all wear their hair long'to the shoulders, 
growing it for two years before the play in case they 
‘should; be ‘‘chosen.” It lends them a grace’ atrd 
dignity beyond ‘belief, indeed one simply cannot 'redlise 
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them to be ordinary peasants in a Bavarian village of 
this century. Unconsciously one finds the resemblance 
to all the ‘well-known pictures of the Saints; this must 
be why they seem such leagues beyond the’ women 
whose appearance, of course, can give no such aid 
to the imagination. Alas! they are very, very plain 
and stolid, with voices either rough or shrill. Happily 
in the play, with the exception of the part of Our Lady, 
they have not much to do and many details can be 
ignored—as when the Angel speaks in the Garden of 
Gethsemane—for the sake of the beauty of the whole. 
Even the defects are reminders of the simplicity of the 
players, so that one would scarcely wish to have it per- 
fectly given. The council allows no outside training 
and it accepts no suggestions, following entirely its own 
traditions, but it may be suspected that most of the 
scenes and tableaux must originally have been 
arranged by the most gifted of the priests. The 
stage is open to wind and weather, although the 
seats are under cover, and the performance goes 
on without interruption unless it rains so hard that 
nothing can be seen. The central stage, where the 
tableaux are grouped, is flanked by a street to the 
right and left through the arches of which can be 
seen the mountains stretching away into the distance. 
On either side again stand the houses of Pilate and 
Annas, so that when the players come out and walk 
about there is really the illusion of actual life. What 
matter that Pilate lived in Herod’s palace and that 
Annas lodged in the Temple? The “ pedantry of 
accurate illustration ” seems very meaningless as we sit 
in breathless’ expectation. Although the sky is grey 
and overcast—it is just the sort of day to be longed for 
—a butterfly flutters across the stage and now and 
again a swallow wheels above us, sharply silhouetted 
against the sky. 

The Entry into Jerusalem, taken from the well- 
known Albert Direr, is the first appearance of the 
Christus. Our Lord is literally sitting upon an ass, 
which is without a bridle and led by S. John. No 
doubt the whole performance owes much of its 
beauty to Anton Lang who plays the Christ. His 
voice is wonderful, his movements full of grace 
and strength, and his appearance quite beautiful— 
and this when one remembers that all the time one 
is comparing him to the pictures, to the ideals, of 
all the greatest artists. The hair is the traditional 
auburn, parted on the tranquil, serene forehead, the face 
sublime in gentleness. He suggested rather the human, 
material loveliness of Guido Reni and his school, as 
distinct from the beautiful disdainful Christus of the 
Leonardo at Antwerp, or the austere, purely religious 
ideal of Angelico and the earlier masters. It is a 
Christ without the slightest element of satire—even 
of consciousness. Throughout, his acting seemed 
to be the only possible interpretation. He gives 
us Christ the Man, the gentle prophet and teacher 
of the people. It. is neither the real Carpenter 
of Nazareth, the outcast Jew and vagabond, nor 
the sublime All-powerful Saviour of Mankind. Yet 
there is always the suggestion of human nature pausing 
only on the threshold of Divine nature—the Stranger 
‘with a light upon His face”—as in Balzac’s incom- 
parable “‘ Jésus-Christ en Flandre.” And the utter 
helplessness and hopelessness which Anton Lang 
certainly accentuates (there is no suggestion of fair 
lay) never approaches unmanliness. It is always 
intentional submission—its heroic, never its abject, 
side. This meeknéss and lack of the protest that 
would surely have been inevitable in a man seems to be 
his method of indicating the Divinity, and one likes to 
think that he feels’ himself unworthy to attempt any 
suggestion of the majesty of Our Lord. Certainly this 
is Jacking even in the Resurrection and Ascension, 
which are poor. 

Sir Richard Burton described the Crucifixion as “ the 
gem of the piece.” As the curtain rises one sees the 
thieves with bare heads and wild hair, lashed on by 
their arms being tied over the cross-pieces. The Cross 
is more like the Roman T than either the Greek or 
Latin forms. ‘‘The central Cross, slowly raised from 


‘the ground by the hangman, drops into its socket, and 


the tall white figure, apparently only nailed on, hangs 
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times Our Saviour moves his head and speaks, and 
for eighteen minutes the awful reality is felt of a man 
upon a cross. Awful, but neither sickening nor in- 
tolerable. It is beyond all tears. The leave-taking at 
Bethany may wring the heart, but this suffering 
scarcely occurs to us as human. The glory and 
wonder of the great tradition wraps us about, and we 
gazed in silence, unable to weep at all. The idea 
excuses all defects. The thieves are merely me- 
chanical, the Holy Women utterly insufficient, S. John 
is scarcely all he should be, and Simon of Cyrene 
is shorter of stature than Our Lord., On the other 
hand the grouping and arranging of most of the 
tableaux are really wonderful—sometimes hundreds 
of people on a tiny stage—and the dresses are appro- 
riate and in some cases most beautiful. The em- 
roideries come from Constantinople, but all are made 
up and draped at Ober-Ammergau. It seems incredible. 
If the treatment throughout the play at times ap- 
pears conventional and lacking in force or roughness, 
as in the cleansing of the Temple, when it did not seem 
to require much persuasion to evict the traders, we 
appreciate as we live through the later stages of the 
story that a too great realism would merely defeat its 
object by overwhelming the imagination with pure 
horror, and the very feeling that the jeers of the soldiers 
scarcely carry the true conviction of brutality, brings 
us sufficiently near the sickening realisation of what that 
ony must have been. 

he Descent from the Cross is after Rubens and 
Diirer. It is well and tenderly carried out and one re- 
called the legend that the head of Adam, ‘‘ whose feet 
extended to Hebron,” was buried under Calvary and 
that the blood of Our Saviour fell upon the head of the 
First Man. Of all the scenes, however, perhaps the 
Last Supper is the most profoundly touching, full of 
mystery the most exquisite. It is from the Leonardo da 
Vinci and, although this is the picture which most of us 
make to ourselves of the Last Supper, for the first time 
we realise that European chairs set round a European 
table are unconvincing in Jerusalem. Yet to criticise 
the details does not spoil it a bit. It is the story ctse/f 
that is eternal, a greater work of art—quite apart 
from any question of faith—more intensely dra- 
matic than any other legend the world has known. 
There are stories that have never been new. Here 
is a story that has survived throughout the ages 
and is to-day as modern as the passions of this 
century. It seemed to be symbolic of every desire 
and emotion that has dominion over us, save one. 
Hate, jealousy, revenge, despair; weakness, the 
groping after light as in Pilate, the enthusiasm of 
the mob, now execrating, now acclaiming, swayed 
like a flock of sheep; callousness and brutality, 
tenderness and devotion, pity and forgiveness, sub- 
mission unto death, and lastly—Love. Yet it is that. 
impossible thing, a story without the slightest ‘‘ love 
interest ”’—as we understand it. Only Love Himself, 
unconquerable and all-embracing, with flowers of 
resignation in His Hands. And one learnt what one 
had only dimly felt before, that to love is to give 
and to serve, as in the washing of the feet. Here 
indeed we are taught, at the fountain-head, how far. 
our human ideals in human relations have fallen from 
the Divine ideal. We smile, thinking of how affection. 
unworthily bestowed has come to be considered a 
reproach ; yet Christ so loved us that He gave Himself. 
for the utterly unworthy and His death gave birth to. 
that philosophy of the abnegation of self which even 
Schopenhauer expounded as being the only gate through. 
which lasting happiness may be found. The Passion. 
Play of Ober-Ammergau has many lessons, attuned to. 
the ears that can hear. In that curjous shed, midway 
between barn and theatre, we see God's face, as when, 


upon their Lord, and blushed.” 


at the feast of Cana, the ‘‘conscious waters looked. 


MR. JONES BELOW STAIRS. 


‘OME time ago I suggested ‘that the dramatist’s 


tt. be extended ‘beyond the drawing- 
r atid upper-middle.classes. I hin 
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translated into serious dramatic art. And I hinted 
(fearing that such a transition might be too sudden, 
too staggering, for a gentleman who had envisaged 
nothing but what is visible on the first-floors of May- 
fair or Bayswater) that the dramatist might break 
his fall by dallying with that peculiar race which 
hangs half-way between the lower and the higher 
class—the race of servants. Hitherto, the dramatist 
had been content to use servants merely as a 
means of unfolding the past of their betters at 
the beginning of the first act, after which they were 
allowed to subside into fitful and bald announcements 
that dinner was served or the carriage waiting. Once 
or twice, indeed, a kitchen had been made the main 
scene of a play ; but then it had been treated only in a 
spirit of broad, coarse farce, in the spirit of the ‘‘ Yellow- 
plush Papers.” Thackeray had atoned for that 
dreary jeu d'’esprit by his creation of Major Pendennis’ 
valet ; other novelists, since Thackeray’s time, had con- 
cerned themselves seriously and objectively with 
servants. But the dramatists, as their wont is,: had 
been blind to the possibility of keeping pace with 
novelists. ‘‘Jeames” and ‘‘Sary Hann,” ‘‘lawks” 
and ‘‘ leastways,” were for them the insuperable bound- 
aries to what might be done with servants. They 
perceived not that the anomalous life led by servants 
cried aloud for serious comedic treatment. So I threw 
my hint out to them. I never supposed that they 
would take it. I should like to suppose that in ‘‘ The 
Lackey’s Carnival,” at the Duke of York’s Theatre 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones has fulfilled for me my touching 
ambition to shape the history of the modern stage by 
taking the hint which I threw out. Alas! [ have gone 
into the matter, and have discovered that his play was in 
Mr. Frohman’s hands a few weeks before the hint was 
thrown out. I may, however, solace myself with the 
knowledge that my mind converged unconsciously with 
the mind of him who is always, in alertness and intelli- 
gence and sense for life, a league or so in advance of the 
ordinary dramatists. There is, also, this glad thought 
for me: that the ordinary dramatists, impervious to a 
critic’s precept, will probably be fired by the example 
of Mr. Jones. We shall have, at length, serious 
comedies about servants. And that, after all, was the 
finer part of my ambition. 

‘*The Lackey’s Carnival” is a play with many 
technical faults. All these faults have been unctuously 
exposed by the critics ; for the critics are ever eager to 
avenge themselves on a dramatist who gives them any- 
thing to think about; and Mr. Jones, therefore, even 
at his technically best, seldom gets a good word from 
the fraternity. The good word deserved by ‘‘ The 
Lackey’s Carnival” is, as I have suggested, that here 
is the first effort made by a dramatist to penetrate 
the character of servants. Having said this good 
word as loudly as I can, I feel that I may, decently, 
proceed to pick holes. I may, in the first place, 
express my regret that Mr. Jones has not devoted 
his whole play to his main effort. Instead of dealing 
solely with servants, and using masters and mistresses 
only in so far as servants are by masters and mistresses 
inevitably affected, Mr. Jones has made the affairs of 
his drawing-room as prominent as those of his kitchen. 
More prominent, indeed; for the servants are 
(dramatically) important only in so far as they affect 
the destinies of their masters and mistresses. This 
is a pity. These servants, seen for the first time 
on the stage, are infinitely more interesting than 
their employers, seen from time immemorial, and 
overshadow them, and prevent us from caring what 
befall them. Conversely, the uninteresting employers 
prevent us from seeing so much as we should like to 
see of the servants: they waste much of the time which 
ought to be spent by us in studying the servants alone. 
Even if Mr. Jones had taken as much trouble with 
his employers and made them as real as his ser- 
vants, I should still object to. the portmanteau 
form, on the ground that our imexperience of ser- 
vants on the stage demands for them exclusive 
attention, But, Mr. Jones has not done this. He 
has breathed no life into the employers ; he has been 
content that they should be the familiar, old-fashioned 
figures of insanely jealous husband, innocent (but on 
one occasion indiscreet) wife, eminent Q.C., who is an 
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old friend of the husband and tries to set everything 
right, &c. &c. They have no value, these figures, 
save for the stale purposes of dramatic intrigue. The 
servants, on the other hand, have a very real 
value. They are human beings—human beings of a 
new kind. They have characters. In fact, the two 
sides of the portmanteau do not meet. Mr. Jones’ 
delight in depicting the servile character interferes with 
his conduct of the intrigue, and the intrigue mars the 
accuracy of his portrayal of the character itself. The 
whole of the third act is devoted to a ball given by a 
valet to his fellow-servants in his employers’ absence. 
But this ball, interesting in point of character, merely 
retards the intrigue. Nothing comes of it. The valet 
(blackmailer of the wife) is reduced to harmlessness 
by two circumstances which have nothing whatever 
to do with the giving of the ball. When, finally, he is 
led off to prison and silence, one feels that for the 
purpose of the intrigue it would have been much better 
and simpler to make him an ordinary villain of the 
drawing-room. Mr. Jones, in order to get a link 
between the drawing-room and the kitchen, has made 
him a kind of dual creature who, in the interval between 
his past and present “situation,” has been palming 
himself off on society as a gentleman at large. And 
thus Mr. Jones has come within an ace of ruining the 
best of all the characters in the play. It is, of 
course, possible that a valet might, as in this 
play, be so clever and so well graced as to 
have got into a good club and. made a well-bred 
woman flirt with him. But such a man, surely, 
would never have gone back to his old life. Found 
out by his new associates, he would hardly have 
sunk below the level of a flash adventurer. Even if he 
had, it would not have amused him to give a dance to 
his fellow-servants. He would, as does Thomas Tarboy, 
dine quietly at the Savoy when he got the chance; but 
he would not, like Thomas Tarboy, arrange an 
orgie for the simple folk whom he despised all 
the more bitterly because he was one of them 
by accident of birth. If Mr. Jones’ dramatic scheme 
made it necessary that the valet should be a black- 
mailer, the valet’s blackmail ought to have been levied 
on account of indiscretions committed by a lady not for 
his sake but for the sake of some man in her own class. 
Thomas Tarboy’s out-of-class exploits may be possible 
in real life. But they are, at least, so rare as to be not 
typical. They smack of romantic fantasy. They mar 
what would otherwise have been a consistently realistic 
character, and they make improbable that servants’ ball 
which might otherwise have seemed inevitable. 
Stripped of the circumstantial unreality in which 
Mr. Jones has clad him, Thomas Tarboy is a fine and 
memorable creation—a study of the moral derange- 
ment and the pathetic aspirations which are produced 
by the conditions of domestic service in modern times. 
In all times, of course, domestic service has been a 
demoralising state of existence. To belong to one 
class and to live in close contact with another, to “‘ live 
hardly” in contemplation of more or less luxury and 
idleness, to dissimulate all your natural feelings because 
you are forbidden to have them, and to simulate other 
feelings because they are expected of you—this has 
alwaysbeen an unnatural life, breeding always the 
same bad qualities. The instinct to spy, to flatter, 
to peculate were common among ‘the slaves in 
Plautus’ time, as among the servants in our own 
time. But the Plautian slaves—the slaves, indeed, 
and the servants in all times but ours— were 
fairly content with their wretched lot; though they 
were eager to improve it by snatching little surreptitious 
comforts, it never occurred to them that they deserved 
a better lot. They envied their employers, but they 
never realised that they might themselves (but for an/ 
accident) be leading a delightful life. They felt them- 
selves to be of a caste lower than that of their 
employers. They felt themselves brutish, ignorant, 
good for nothing but to serve. Plato somewhere 
suggests that, if a rich man were by some god rapt 
away into a wilderness with his retinue of slaves, his 
orders would be ignored, and he would bé reduced to 
fawning on those over whom the social system had 
enabled him to and to making all kinds of 
concessions, sorely against his will. But reckoned > 
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without the servile tradition. The Greek slaves would 
have been as docile in the wilderness as in Athens. 
They never had been educated.. ‘We, during the last 
thirty years, have been smiling over the blessings of uni- 
versal education, and we are just beginning to realise, 
with horror, that we ought to have postponed that 
system until all menial duties could be performed by 
machinery. We are beginning to find that the only 
servants who are willing to perform those duties well 
are they who will soon be past their work. The 
younger generation of servants is almost as learned 
and as graceful as are we ourselves. It asks 
itself, ‘‘ Why should we be treated as though we were 
dogs?” It begins to claim privileges—privileges that 
cannot be granted without upsetting the household. 
What are we todo? There is nothing to do but to 
rescind the Compulsory Education Acts, and to look 
forward to being served well in twenty years or so. 
Meanwhile, we suffer. The servants themselves suffer. 
They are seething for rebellion; yet they know 
well that, though they are too good to be servants, 
they are not quite good enough to be anything else. 
They must perforce continue to serve, and content 
themselves with serving as badly as they can without 
actually losing their means of livelihood. They hate us 
for the advantage we still have over them, and they try 
to be even with us in secret. Their aspirations are 
pathetic, as I have said. We, who are to blame in the 
matter, may at least acknowledge the pathos. But we 
cannot help seeing that these aspirations are bad 
for the character, and that they involve an amount of 
hypocrisy far greater than that which vitiated servants in 
other ages of the world. In projecting Philip Tarboy 
Mr. Jones has brought upon the stage something that 
is (despite excreScences) as true essentially as it is new. 
What is painful in life is, if it be realised, delightful in 
art. Therefore I thank Mr. Jones. But I hope that 
he will soon write a play in which all the chief characters 
shall be servants. 

Mr. Allan Aynesworth played the -valet’s part with 
immense cleverness. Very good, too, was Miss Ida 
Molesworth as a lady’s-maid. Mr. Waring infused a 
strenuous vitality into the figure of the jealous husband, 
and Miss Edith Wynne Matthison played the injured 
wife with a talent worthy of far better things. Max. 


‘*SAMSON_ ET. DALILA.” 


HE ‘‘ Samson et Dalila” of Saint-Saéns has had a 
curious history. The work of a French Jew who 
might have been expected to follow in the footsteps of 
the almost divine Meyerbeer, it was produced at 
Weimar, of all places, in 1877, and its composer was 
expected by many to reign when Wagner should be laid 
to sleep with his mighty fathers. It was not played in 
France until 1890, but it immediately became by far the 
most popular of Saint-Saéns’ works. As the subject is 
biblical, it has never been given as an operain England; 
but there have been a few somewhat droll performances 
of it in the concert-room. I remember one at the 
Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden some years 
since, For some reason all the soloists had grown 
frightened at the last rehearsal and skedaddled to the 
uttermost parts of Egypt or elsewhere rather than take 
part ; the tone of the chorus and orchestra seemed to 
do the same during the evening; and such was the 
mind of the audience that of all my friends who were 
present at the beginning of the performance I have not 
met one who remained until the end. Later, Mr. 
Newman gave it again, and much more successfully, at 


Queen’s Hall—-whether as an oratorio or a cantata I do 


not remember ; but as the subject is entirely secular 
and the treatment entirely operatic I imagine it must 
have been called an oratorio. But it has never caught 
the public taste in England, and-never will catch ‘it; 


while in France it has brought the composer a ‘harvest 


of gold; though it was not given until a quarter of a 
century after he wrote it. 

To know accurately the taste of a nation one should 
surely know the things it most admires. Yet, to my 
shame, I have for years damned the French taste in 
music and in opera as the worst possible taste, or no 
taste at all, without taking the trouble to sit out ‘‘Sam- 


son et Dalila.” “I had read the: score ; 1 had heard the 
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thing as an oratorio—that was enough for me. But 
though the method was absurd, if not actually a scandal to 
English musical criticism, the result achieved was the 
same as I should have arrived at if 1 had sat in my stall 
while the opera was given as opera until my bones, 
head, nerves and very flesh ached. Excepting for 
one scene, every addition in the way of scenery and 


‘action is the infliction of one more loss on the work ; 


and I can now see quite clearly that the fact of Saint- 
Saéns being entirely untouched by genius is a loss to 
oratorio and not toopera. The music, like all Academic 
music, is music which is at its best on paper ; read it, 
and you may find something to admire ; play it on the 
piafio, and it loses; hear it in the concert-room and it 
seems still poorer ; hear it in the opera-house and you 
begin to inquire why such stuff should be sung or even 
have been written. Those of my readers who can run 
through the piano score are in a position to form a more 
favourable judgment than I am after sitting it out on the 
Wednesday of last week at the Thédtre de la Monnaie, 
Brussels, where it was given with many advantages and 
some disadvantages. I went to hear it with some 
eagerness. For some time we have had nothing but 
Faust,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” Mireille,” and the Hugue- 
nots ;” and anything was welcome as a change from 
these. Why, even ‘‘ Faust” was exhilarating as a 
change from the others—‘‘ Faust,” which in England I 
have not sat out for many years. I sat it out the other: 
night, partly because there was nothing else to do, 
but mainly because of the Marguerite of a lady I 
had not heard: before. This. lady, Madame Duval- 
Melchissedic, played the part really well, and sang it 
with a voice of surprising beauty and freshness. The 
new directors of La Monnaie have not accomplished a 

reat deal as yet; but at any rate they have brought 
orward one fine artist, and after her success may be 
trusted to make something of the rest of the excellent 
material at their disposal here. Before resuming 
‘* Samson et Dalila” let me say that the representation 
of ‘‘ Faust” was little better than we are accustomed 
to on off nights at Covent Garden. Mr. Dupuis let 
the orchestra go to pieces several times and showed 
unmistakably that he has everything to learn before 
appearing in a theatre at all ; the rest of the singers were 
mediocre. The Walpurgis Night ballet, a most undra- 


_ Matic affair accompanied by villanous music—consisting 


chiefly of variations on a tune resembling our own, 
lovely ‘* Home, sweet Home,” only uglier—was intro- 
duced to increase one’s boredom and keep one out of 
bed unnecessarily late. Still, owing to the Marguerite, 
the evening was pleasant. I expected to find ‘‘ Samson 
et Dalila” of even greater interest. The event disap- 
pointed me, and I think the same as before of French 
and Belgian musical taste, ‘‘ only more so.” ; 
To begin with, Saint-Saéns, like all French com- 
posers, has been unfortunate in his libretto, which is’ 
bad, like all or nearly all French librettos. There are 
two great versions of the Samson story—after the first, 
which is greatest of them all—one by an Englishman, - 
Milton, the other by an English German, Handel. 
Think of either of them for a moment, and then Saint- 
Saéns’ version appears as a speck of dust lying between 
the bases of two immense imposing pyramids. Both 
Milton, when he wrote ‘‘Samson Agonistes,” and 
Handel, when he followed in Milton’s footsteps, had 
the artistic judgment to see what could: be gained by 
dismissing the earlier part of Samson’s history. But a 
Frenchman could scarcely be expected to do that. To 
the Frenchman, in his art, if not in his life, the one > 
motive of any value is the animal desire of man for 
woman, of the woman for the man ; this is, so to say, ' 
a common denominator to which he reduces all human — 
actions: It may be remarked in passing that perhaps — 
the French are not alone in singling out one human — 
function and making it the all in’ all of life. Wagner, 
” and in 
‘* Tristram,” thinks of nothing but the love of woman ° 
‘* redeeming ”. some man. Mr.- de Lara makés his 
Messaline: look for perfect happiness in the love of 
some man, But “Samson et Dalila” is on a far 
lower plane than ‘‘Messaline.” The’ great scene in it ' 
is the scene in which: Dalila wins: Samson‘ by her wiles 
and then hands Kim over to the Philistines. The earlier ’ 
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nothing whether one hears it or misses it. The true 
drama—such drama as there is—commences with the 
appearance of Dalila ; and it ends when she comes on to 
the housetop and calls her friends. Samson’s whines 
in prison, where, blinded, he is made to turn the mill, 
count for nothing ; the ballet which he afterwards 
interrupts by pulling down the temple also counts for 
nothing ; only his struggle against Dalila and his own 
animal passion counts. Nota phrase (in the libretto) 
is calculated to give one any impression of a giant : he 
is always a tenor, maudlin and crying ; and surely the 
scene of his fall should be the Moulin Rouge. But 
even if the libretto had been a noble one—and it might 
easily have been nobler than some of the wretched 
twaddle used by Handel—it may be doubted whether 
Saint-Saéns would have accomplished much more. His 
music is facile, ingenious, indeed fiendishly clever; but 
how rarely is it touched with emotion, and how much 
rarely still does one chance on an individuality to be 
recognised as Saint-Saéns’! When the opera was pro- 
duced at Weimar the composer was hailed as the 
pioneer of the ‘‘ eclectic school.” The phrase seems 
to me a contradiction in terms. If the word “‘ eclectic” 
has’ any meaning, what is the meaning of ‘‘ school ;” 
and if a man has, by reason of his native gifts and 
his training, a distinctive mode of expressing himself, 
how on earth can he be an eclectic? Still, Saint-Saéns 
may be fairly described as an eclectic: that is, in his 
music one finds everything save Saint-Saéns. One may 
find Bach, Meyerbeer, Berlioz, Wagner, and astound- 
ing cleverness, but never Saint-Saéns. The cleverness 
is undoubtedly his; but unluckily cleverness has no 
colour nor character; and the music of Saint-Saéns 
has no (original) colour or character. The earlier part 
is simply tedious; the scene between Dalila and the 
Priest contains only one interesting melody, a variation 
on a very splendid passage from the music of Venus 
in the first act of **Tannhauser;” the seduction of 
Samson is full of the spirit of Verdi in his erotic 
mood ; the final choruses are barbaric, but cheap, and, 
moreover, better adapted to the concert-room than to 


the opera-house. The one scene I like is that between 


Samson and Dalila. It is derived, as I say; but it is 
well carried out, and even a derived emotion is better 
than none at all. 

Of course my readers in England cannot be expected 
to take even the little interest in Brussels doings taken 

me, compelled just now to live on the spot. But in 
view of the fact that some of the artists here may come 
to Covent Garden next season, I may permit myself 
a few words about them. First, the conductor, Mr. 
Ruhlmann, was excellent. Comparisons are odious, 
so I will not compare Mr. Ruhlmann with Mr. 
Dupuis ; but I will allow myself to say this: that 
never yet at the Monnaie Theatre have I heard the 
orchestra sing so freely and beautifully, and accompany 
with such marvellous accuracy, as it did last week. 
The Priest, Mr. Mondaud, was not in the best of voice, 
but he is of the same order of artist as Maurel, and 
whether he succeeds particularly well or not, one always 
feels a brain and a temperament behind all he does. 
The Samson I will speak of when I have heard him 
again. J. F. R. 


THE SALE OF LIFE POLICIES. 


For a variety of reasons it is frequently necessary 
to dispose of life-assurance policies, either by 
surrendering them to the insurance companies by whom 
they were issued, or by selling them in the open market. 
Many people regard the purchase of life policies as a 
satisfactory investment, and the subject well deserves 


’ attention from ‘the point of view of both seller and 


buyer. 
or the seller the most satisfactory course is to 
surrender the policy to the life office, provided the 


surrender value is adequate. This is by no means — 


always the case, for although some companies quote 
sutrender values that seem almost foolishly liberal, 
other’ offices pay amounts that are much below the 
markét.value of the 


part of the opera is neither here nor there ; it matters that the surrender value, when a policy has been only 


licies. It is usually the case 
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a short time in force, is greater than the market value, 


while the market value of policies of long duration is 
usually greater than the surrender value. We have 
recently obtained particulars of ten policies sold by 
auction, and have compared the market values with 
the surrender values quoted by the companies. In 
two cases the price realised showed £114 for every 
£100 offered on surrender. In four cases the market 
value was between £130 and £140 for each £100 of 
surrender value, and in four cases the market value was 
from 40 per cent. to 46 per cent. in excess of the 
surrender value. With one exception the policies all 
ragga raga in profits. The non-profit policy was sold 
‘or 14 per cent. above its surrender value. We do not 
know the purchasers of these particular policies, but it 
is certain that a very large number of the policies sold 
at auction are purchased by life assurance companies, 
who buy them for investment at higher prices than they 
would pay for similar policies on surrender. 

It is usual to blame insurance companies for buying 
policies in the open market at a higher price than they 
offer to individual policy-holders on surrender, but 
we are by no means sure that such blame is 
deserved. If one office buys a policy of another 
company it must be regarded purely from an 
investment point of view in exactly the same way 
as the purchase of any other reversion, and the 
transaction should be judged accordingly as a good or 
bad investment. The price that a company offers on 
surrender must be considered from a rather different 
standpoint. It must be remembered that the pre- 
liminary expenses connected with the policy are con- 
siderable, that practically all policies surrendered have 
to be replaced by others in order to prevent an undesir- 
able decrease in the volume of business, that probably 
to some slight extent people wishing to surrender their 
policies are the best lives, and that the policy-holders 
who continue their assurance ought to gain rather 
than lose if for a man’s own convenience he terminates 
a contract which was originally expected by both 
parties to be continued. Moreover the system of sur- 
render values has to be considered as a whole, and 
during the early years of assurance the amount offered 
on surrender is generally more than the market, or 
investment, value of the policy, and the system on 
which an office computes its surrender values should 
rightly take this fact into account. 

It is therefore scarcely appropriate for an office to fix 
its surrender values purely from an investment point of 
view, but it is obviously wise for the seller of the policy 
to consider where he can get the highest price for the 
policy that he has to sell, and, as we have already said, 
the market value commonly exceeds the surrender 
value in policies that are sold by auction. We must be 
careful not to make this statement in too sweeping a 
fashion, since it is probable that policies issued by 
companies whose surrender values are high are 
comparatively seldom sold by auction, while policies 
with low surrender values are frequently sold in that 
way. 
In the past, insurance companies have doubtless 
made large profits out of the surrenders of policies, but 
in recent years increased liberality has been shown in 
this respect, and the profits from this source are doubt- 
less smaller as a rule than they formerly were. It is 
clearly right that a company should lose nothing by the 
surrender of its policies, but it is also in accordance 
with modern notions of life assurance that a policy- 
holder should not lose heavily on surrender. Consider- 
ing therefore that a company working on liberal modern 
lines probably makes but a small profit out of surrenders, 
and that it is to the interest of a company to have its 
policies kept in force, either by the original assurer or 


by a purchaser, such companies are not likely to view . 


with disfavour the sale of their policies at auction; on 
the other hand companies working on old-fashioned, 


illiberal lines in this respect are likely to view with dis- © 
favour the diminution of a source of profit which results 


from their policies being sold in the open market, 
instead of being surrendered. This however is a matter 
that concerns no one but the illiberal office, and people 
with policies to sell should ascertain what price they 
can obtain outside the insurance-company before accept- 
ing the surrender value that is offered. ahh ; 
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CORRESPONDENCE. .. 


J. F. R. AND RUSSIAN MUSIC. 
_ To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
19 Lexham Gardens, Sept. 29, 1900. 
S1r,— May I again crave the hospitality of your pages, 
and make a few comments on certain statements 
hazarded by ‘J. F. R.” in his article on Tshaikovski in 
your issue of 22 September. It has become a habit 
amongst Englishmen to dub Russia and Russians 
with the adjective ‘‘ barbarous,” in exactly the same 


pleasing way that we sum up Frenchmen as “‘ frog-' 


eaters” or Germans as beer-drinkers.” 

We are all creatures of habit. I take it therefore that 
J. F. R., having always heard the term ‘‘ barbarous” 
applied to Russia, is content to follow in the footsteps 
of his ancestors, and to continue to discourse upon 
‘* primitive instincts, the passions of the savage,” and 
so on, whenever he approaches Russian territory. 

As to the ‘‘ Slav brainlessness ” to which he alludes, 
I would suggest that if J. F. R. were to take a tour 
through Russia, he might perhaps light upon a few 
natives here and there whose brain power would be 
found fit to cope even with his own. Not only however 
does he attribute “ brainlessness’”’ to the Slav, but if I 
understand him rightly, he also presupposes a pretty 
large brain deficiency in the British amateur. As far as 
my limited experience goes, English amateurs are not 
nearly such fools as J. F. R. flatteringly suggests. Let 
but an English ‘‘ Beethoven” or ‘‘ Tshaikovski,” or an 
English ‘* Paderewski” appear in our midst, and our 
‘‘ everlasting craze for the exotic” in music would 
probably rapidly evaporate. With regard to the state- 
ment that ‘‘ there is nothing to be learnt from Russia 
that Russia has not learnt from German ;” I can only 
infer that J. F. R.’s knowledge of Russian music is 
somewhat limited. I cordially agree though as to the 
badness of the rendering accorded to Tshaikovki’s 
‘*Evguéni Méguine” in London some years back— 
that British amateurs were not smitten with the work 
as then travestied, is surely a proof of their very superior 
intelligence. 

If J. F. R. will kindly inform me where Tshaikovski’s 
songs can frequently be heard in London, I shall gladly 
repair thither, and enjoy a feast of song. 


In conclusion, by all means let British music and . 


musicians be encouraged. Viewing the present musical 
world at large, it is my humble opinion that the two 
most interesting and vigorous schools of music at the 
actual moment are the Russian and English. That 
J. F. R. holds no very exalted views of the Russian 
school is evident ; but if he would devote a little of his 
marvellously elegant and brilliant style to propagating 


the cause of neglected British art, it is presumable that . 


music promoters and music hearers alike would be 
fairly carried away by the force of his eloquence. We 
should then assuredly have ample opportunities afforded 
us of comparing the respective merits of British and 
Russian music. Nor, I fancy, would comparison in 
this case prove odious.—Yours, &c. 

A. E. Keeton. 


THE RUSSIAN LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
28 September, 1900. 
S1r,—True lovers of music have, I am sure, felt 
Year, to you for affording your correspondents Mr. 
win Evans and Mr. A. E. Keeton the opportunity of 
broaching a highly interesting subject, viz. a plea for 
offering the British public the means of acquiring a 
wider range of acquaintance with the works of Russian 
composers, Whether or no Russian music be of the 
‘‘exotic” kind that constitutes ‘‘one of the many 
, curses under which music in England has long 
staggered ”.(I quote from another recent writer in your 
columns) I leave to opthers.to decide., As an enthusiastic 


. permission, to point out, what in my humble opinion is 
an entire misconception on the part of one of your cor- 
respondents—a misconception shared, I regret to say, by 


, alarge majority of Englishmen. The special difficulty © 
, of the Russian language as implied by Mr. Evans in . 
, his. letter of.15 September, is greatly over-estimated. , 


student of philology,,I would wish, with your kind - 
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To acquire a thorough knowledge of this elaborately 
constructed language in its literary form is, I grant, 
exceptionally difficult ; but colloquially, particularly to 
a musical ear, Russian is distinctly easy. Its ortho- 
graphy is the simplest of any moderu language, its 
vowels are all open, and its sounds, being free of 
diphthong, lend themselves rapidly to adoption. A 
erson with a delicate musical ear and a moderately 
fiexible tongue may learn to read Russian smoothly and 
correctly in some twelve lessons. 

Mr. Keeton’s suggestion, therefore, that vocalists 
would do well to study the vast wealth of Russian 
song in the original, instead of contenting themselves. 
with corrupt translations, is by no means so startling 
an invitation as Mr. Evans appears to imagine. A 
knowledge of Russian would not only assist the per- 
former in rightly interpreting the composer’s true 
inspiration, but would likewise act as an effective 
exercise in the free articulation of vowel sounds and 
help the student in that firm emphatic utterance of 
consonants which is so essential in any effective vocal 
diction, no matter what language be employed. 

But apart from its influence in the sphere of music, 
the Russian language is the medium of an exception- 
ally fine literature both ancient and modern. One of the 
first to make known to English readers Russia's ancient 
national literature was the late Mr. Ralston, a gifted 
writer, who also helped to draw the attention of even 
Russian connoisseurs to the neglected wealth of epic and 
folk tale existing in their very midst. And in the school 
of modern fiction Russia surely stands unrivalled, as 
is evidenced by the names of Tourgueniev, Dostoievski, 
Tolstoi, Chehov, and other authors whose names are 
perhaps scarcely familiar in England, not to mention 
earlier writers, such as Gogol or Poushkin. 

It must also be remembered that Russian is a living 
tongue spoken by a people occupying a country larger 


thana whole continent; a nation which seems destined _ 


to play a more and more important rdle upon the 
world’s stage, both commercially and politically. Hence, 
whichever way we look at it, a study of Russian has 
obvious advantages, quite as profitable, it seems to me, 
as the usual curriculum of French or German. In 
common with these, or indeed any other languages, it 
requires a competent teacher and a logically progressive 
and simply compiled grammar. Given these—and the 
Russian language presents no greater difficulties than 
our own.—I am, &c. 
ALEXANDER KINLOCH, 
Hon. Secretary, Anglo-Russian Literary Society, 
Imperial Institute, S.W. 


IRISH LANDLORDS AND UNIONISM. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
Rathmines, 28 September, 1900. 


Sm,—The Satrurpay Review and Mr. T. W. Russell 
seem agreed on one point—viz. all Irish landlords are 
bad and to be got rid of and Mr. Russell openly 
advocates that they should be robbed of their turf bogs. 

I admit there are bad Irish landlords but there are 
bad newspaper writers and bad members of Parliament. 
Should therefore every newspaper proprietor and every 
member of Parliament be stripped of their private 
property? The curious thing is that Henry George 
who advocated the abolition of all landlords admitted 
in his book that though for political purposes Parnell 
and his men abused Irish landlords, yet they were 
better than other landlords. 

But I will give some idea of what Irish landlords 
havedone. They have been the pioneers and advocates 
of many improvements effected in Ireland and have spent 
vast sums of money on improving tneir estates. I 
enumerate some of the work they have undertaken : 

Arterial drainage, thorough drainage, sub-soiling 
farm buildings, houses for tenants and for labourers, 
improved breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, 
improved seeds of all crops, improved systems of 
husbandry, ensilage, spraying potatoes, new implements 
of every sort required in agriculture. | 

Agricultural shows in Dublin and the provinces. 
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Scientific investigations in connexion with soils,, 


manures, &c. Is it sound policy to drive such men 
out of the country? The Greeks acted very differently 
as mentioned in Herodotus. 

‘*The Milesians had. suffered grievously from civil 
disorders which were composed by the Parians. .. .” 
They, the Parians, ‘‘ went through all Milesia, and on 
their way whenever they saw in the waste and desolate 
cquatry any land that was well farmed they took down 
the names of the owners in their tablets; and having 
thus gone through the whole region and obtained after 
all but few names”. . . ‘‘ they gave the government. 
into the hands of those persons whose lands they had 
found well farmed.” 

I may add that I am an Irish landlord but on a small 
scale, and I and my family have introduced many of 
the improvements I have already referred to, but not 
being rich have had to pinch myself and others to 
carry them out. And I know from personal inspection 
and other sources of information what a potent factor 
for good the Irish landlords’ have been in the past and 
are still, even though so terribly crippled by the action 
of the British Government, first in establishing free 
trade, and secondly by their agrarian laws which have 
injured the landlords but have not satisfied the tenants, 
and now Mr. Russell advises the British Government 
to sweep away the Irish landlords, and absolutely to 
confiscate their peat bogs. 

Mr. Horace Plunkett will not be helped by his 
colleague in office, but with all his faults and errors of 
judgment I intend to vote for him and will gladly do 
so because Mr. Plunkett is almost the first politician 
who tries to put money into Irishmen’s pockets without 
abstracting it from another Irishman’s pocket. 

Aw Irish LANDLORD. 


THE SULTAN’S JUBILEE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Revigew. 


S. Mary’s Hospital, Ilford, 24 September, 1g00. 

Sir,—I am sorry to incur the contempt of Mr. 
Herbert Vivian, but I see no way of avoiding the mis- 
fortune. I did not ‘“‘admit” that the protests in this 
country were either politically injudicious or practically 
futile, but only that, even if that were so, they were 
none the less essentially just. I do not regret those 
protests : if they did not help the Armenians, they did 
effect something in clearing our character, and in 
permanently altering our attitude towards Turkey. I 
regret very much Mr. Herbert Vivian’s tone. Even 
if some Armenians met a merited fate in the massacres 
—and, when the victims were counted by tens of 
thousands, it were passing strange if some rascals 
were not included among them—I think it indecent, nay 
more, I think it base to gibe over their misery. E 

The Saturpay Review, as I have thought, held 
before itself the ideal of an inexorable hostility to every 
form of imposture: it would ill match that ideal to 
echo the brutal levity of the lower sort of political club 
towards events so grave and sombre as those Armenian 
atrocities. What has happened to justify this con- 
temptuous attitude? Has Sir Philip Currie recanted 
his despatches? Have our Vice-Consuls confessed 
themselves guilty of protracted and elaborate falsi- 
fications? Mr. Herbert Vivian’s ipse dixit cannot 
outweigh so many testimonies from such witnesses. 
Let me quote one single despatch from Sir Philip 
Currie dated 8 December, 1895, at an early stage in the 
massacres. 


‘* It is proved by eye-witnesses that Turkish. soldiers : 


took an active part in the massacres in Erzeroum, 
Trebizond, and many other places, and the fact that 
foreign subjects and their houses were spared shows 
that the attacks were organised, and that orders must 
have been given to single out the Armenian subjects of 
the Sultan.” ‘*No punishment has been inflicted on 
any of the officials who are responsible for the horrors 
that have taken place.” ‘‘ Countless villages have been 
burnt and pillaged, and the loss of life in the country 
districts must be enormous. In the absence of any 


reliable information I hesitate to give figures, but it is . 


probable that, at least 30,000 people have perished.” 
‘*Tt seems incredible that Europe should remain in- 
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different to these atrocious crimes, that no steps should 
betaken to arrest their continuance, to inquire into 
the truth of the reports which have been circulated 
here, or to obtain the punishment of the aiders and 
abettors in the massacres.” ‘‘The accusation against 
the Armenians of having provoked the outbreaks 
appears to rest upon very slight foundations, and the 
similarity of the terms in which it has been repeated 
from every place where disturbances have occurred, 
make it clear that a ‘mot d’ordre’ was given from 
headquarters to lay the blame upon them.” 

I submit that Sir Philip Currie writing from Constan- 
tinople with the reports of the British Vice-Consuls 
before him is a better authority than Mr. Herbert 
Vivian.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

H. Hensitey Henson. 


AMERICANISING ENGLISH JOURNALS. 
To the Editor of the SaruRrpDAy REVIEW. 


1 October. 


Sir,—I beg leave to protest against the letter 
of your correspondent from the suburbs printed in 
your issue for 18 September. There is nothing 
American about the halfpenny daily papers, which I 
read, and which everybody I know reads, as a supple- 
ment to the more ponderous journals. Take the 
** Daily Express.” Everything is so succinctly arranged 
and tabulated that I can find out in ten minutes all the 
news of the day—what politician has made a fool of 
himself, what victory is at last crowning our arms, 
what people think about the latest hysterical novel, and 
who is standing at the General Election. If I am 
very inquisitive I can go on to my penny or my three- 
penny paper, and read the same thing over again at 
much greater length. I do not read American papers, 
chiefly perhaps because I take no interest in America. 
But if I could believe your Brondesbury correspondent 
(which I do not for a moment) I should read nothing 
else. If our halfpenny papers copy only their worst 
features, their best must be very good indeed. 

What Mr. Banister means by his suggestion of 
catering for ‘‘the various foreign elements,” I do 
not know. It isabsurd. The ‘‘ Daily Express ” and the 
** Daily Mail ” are pre-eminently British. Even if it were 
true that the staffs of our halfpenny papers were badl 
paid, it would not necessarily detract from their excel- 
lence. As a matter of fact, I know that they are paid 
about four times as lavishly as those of their more 
pretentious rivals. I have the honour to subscribe 
myself, Sir, your obedient faithful servant, 

HERBERT VIVIAN. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER AND 
MR. COURTNEY. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Kensington, 2 October. 


Sir,—It may be very much in the nature of an anti- 
climax to attempt to add anything to your note last 
. week on Mr. Herbert Spencer’s letter to Mr. Courtney. 
There can be no doubt that you exactly hit the truth 
when you make ‘‘the simple supposition” that “their 
te tendencies to find analogies have run to 


But I would just like to ask Mr. Spencer whether he 
can reconcile his view of the Boers with his own words 
on the subject of freedom. ‘‘ Freedom,” he wrote 
some years ago, ‘‘is the most valuable of all human 
possessions next after life itself. Good laws can and do 
secure freedom. Fair play is equality of rights but not 
equality of conditions.” Mr. Spencer would hardly 
maintain that ‘‘ freedom,” ‘‘ good laws,” or ‘‘ equality 
of rights” existed in the Transvaal under the Kruger 
régime. Perhaps however this view of Mr. Spencer’s 
is only intended to apply to Socialism. . 

Like Mr. Courtney, Mr. Spencer, to quote a phrase 
of the latter’s manufacture, seems to me to have been 
carried from ‘‘the perihelion of patriotism to the 
aphelion of anti-patriotism.”-—I am, yours truly, 

OBSERVER. 
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REVIEWS. 
AN AUGEAN STABLE. 
‘* Annals of Sandhurst: a Chronicle of the Royal 


Military College from its Foundation to the Present: 


Day.” By Major A. F. Mockler-Ferryman. 
London: Heinemann. 1900. 10s. 6d. net. 


i’ is somewhat unfortunate for the compiler of these 


annals that they should appear at a moment when: 


public opinion is not too favourably impressed with the 
condition of the Royal Military College, or with the: 
superlative fitness of the senior officers there to con-. 


duct the education of the cadets for our army. As. 


regards the author’s work, he has succeeded in pre- 


senting to us a fairly clear account of the origin and. 


rise of the R.M.C. and of the many and remarkable 


changes which have attended its career. It is interest-- 


ing to note that in its earliest days (1802) the College, 
then at Great Marlow, was primarily designed to 
provide a cheap education for the sons of officers, 
cadets being received on terms varying from a free- 
education given to the sons of officers who had died: 
in the service of their country to a fee of ninety guineas- 
per annum for the sons of ‘‘ noblemen and gentlemen” 
not serving in the army. In 1812 the cadets were- 
transferred from Great Marlow to Sandhurst, and the 
college was in much request at this time, the demand 
for recruit officers being at its greatest between 1812 
and 1814 on account of the Peninsular War. No 


money was then grudged to the army by the nation, » 
and the annual grant for Sandhurst was between 


£30,000 and £40,000. 


It was after the reduction of the army in 1818 that : 


the College gradually changed its character, the number: 
of officers’ sons receiving a free education being 
steadily reduced, whilst the fees for others were corre- 
spondingly increased. This policy was pursued until, 
in 1832, the College had become practically self- 
supporting. In 1838, still further reductions of the 
‘free list” were made on the plea that ‘“‘it is 
doubtful if it is desirable in time of peace to intro- 
duce into the army officers without means.” The 
College despite numerous internal changes continued 
to be carried on as a training school for cadets 
until 1870 when, in the wave of army reform, it was. 
closed, and the following year the crude experiment was. 
tried of sending young officers there for a year’s study. 
Less than six years of this system, considerably 
modified and altered from time to time, proved it, 
like so many other hasty army reforms, to be thoroughly 
unworkable, and in 1877 the College once more reverted 
to its legitimate purpose of training cadets. Since 
1877 it has continued to do this with more or less 
success, having during the time been subjected to: 
endless tinkering and changes alike vexatious to 
the educational staff and prejudicial to the welfare 
of the cadets. As an example, the term of resi- 
dence has rung all the changes from one year to 


_ two years and back again by successive steps to one ~ 
year, each change of course thoroughly disorganising” 


existing arrangements. Major Mockler-Ferryman with 
perhaps unconscious humour describes how “ all events 
at the R.M.C. continually move in a circle.” He 
might justly have added that despite fitful attempts. 
to improve the place and bring it to the level of modern 


. requirements, it has ever fallen back into its evil ways 


and earned for itself a doubtful reputation in her 
Majesty’s army. 

In the chapter of ‘‘ Reminiscences ” we read how the: 
military instructors of the College were in former days 
‘*not unfrequently maimed officers who were unfitted’ 
for active service in the army on account of wooden 
legs and other misfortunes,” the inference being that 
in those days the loss of a limb in action was con- 
sidered sufficient diploma for the post of an instructor 
in fortification, tactics or surveying. We are inclined’ 
on the whole to think that such a system might be 
decidedly more advantageous to the service than the 

resent one, whereby officers are sometimes selected 
or these posts who, although fully equipped as to 
limbs, are reckoned to be wanting in certain mental 


endowments, and are in consequence relegated to Sand- 
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hurst.. This on the principle that since they lack quali- 
fications for more active staff employ, they will pro- 
bably *‘do very well” to teach cadets! On the 
whole we should prefer to be taught the art of war by 
the limbless warrior who at any rate has had some 
practical experiences of soldiering. 

After carefully reading the whole volume, and more 
especially the author’s excellent description of the 
country, the College, and all its attractions, we are 
compelled to ask ourselves why it is that with such 
extraordinary natural advantages, coupled with the 
experience of close upon a century, the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst does not stand as a 
model to all similar institutions of this and of other coun- 
tries. Why is it that such an ideal place should be 
viewed with indifference, if not with aversion, by so 
many of the’ cadets, and be considered by not a few 
competent authorities as a place which might well be 
dispensed with altogether? The answer is not hard to 
find. Little trouble has ever been taken in the selec- 
tion of the officers charged with the higher command 
and discipline of the cadets, nor has any inducement 
been offered to the best stamp of officer to perform the 
more important duties there. True enough many 
capital young officers have gone there as instructors, 
imbued with the best traditions of the service and 
anxious to promote the welfare of the College. Soon, 
very soon, they find they have erred strangely in 
their ideas of the College, and that if they want 


to have a quiet time and remain there for their- 


period of five or seven years, they must acquiesce 
in much which their common sense tells them is 
preposterous and unreasonable. In other words they 
must be content to draw their pay and let everything 
else slide. Now and again a man of stronger fibre 
may rebel against a condition of affairs so fatal to the 
best interests of the College, and for atime strive to 
improve matters. Sooner or later, however, he finds 
himself compelled to abandon the unequal struggle and 
drift along with the mass. How can either officers or 
cadets be expected to develop any college esprz¢ under 
such circumstances? It is well known that a military 
body which lacks pride in itself, and has no reliance in 
its chiefs, cannot be considered to be in a healthy con- 
dition; and such is the present state of the Royal 
Military College. 

But it would be most unfair to lay the blame on the 
educational staff, who are as a rule most hard-working 
and conscientious in the performance of their none too 
pleasant task. The fault lies with the military system 
which relegates military education to a secondary 
position and in consequence sends officers, from the 
governor downwards, to the College, not because of 
their educational knowledge, nor because they are likely 
to afford cadets examples of what British officers should 
be like, but for a thousand other so-called reasons many 
of which are little short of a public scandal. Only last 
April the SaturpAy Review had occasion to direct 
public attention to the unsatisfactory condition of affairs 
at the College, and to the unsuitability of the present 
governor and of the assistant commandant for the tasks 
allotted to them. Although this resulted in a prolonged 
correspondence, nobody has ever been able to justify 
these appointments, and since then things have de- 
cidedly not improved—nor are they likely to improve 
until a clean sweep be made. No satisfactory check 
exists whereby the public can satisfy itself as to the 
condition of the College. True it is that a board of 
visitors makes periodical inspections, but, according 
to all report, they are never permitted to become 
acquainted with the inner workings of the College, 
and hence their inspection is but little more than a 
solemn official farce. Major Mockler-Ferryman has, 
perhaps very discreetly, omitted to publish a roll of the 
officers who have served on the staff of the Royal 
Military College. Such a document would have at any 
rate been highly instructive, for it would have revealed 
the number of officers who, after undergoing seven 
years of the soul-killing system at the College, 
had subsequently risen to fame or become successful 
generals. 
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RUSSIA AGAINST INDIA. 


‘* Russia against India.” By A. R.Colquhoun. London : , 


Harpers. 1900. 55. 
R. COLQUHOUN’S modest preface disarms 
minute criticism. He makes no claim to an 
exhaustive study of the subject. His aim is merely 


to supply the general reader with a sketch of the: 


Russian advance in Asia and the danger it threatens 
to India. There is naturally little original matter in 
such a work. It is not free from inaccuracies. The 
chapter on British Rule in India is a one-sided and 
exaggerated presentation of the defects of the system, 
betraying an imperfect acquaintance with the real 
strength of our position and with the character and 
attitude of the native chiefs and races. Nevertheless 
the book is a welcome addition to the literature of the 
subject. It is at least forcible and outspoken—very 
different from recent diaries of personally conducted 
tourists on the Trans-Caspian Railway. The astonish- 
ing ignorance of the Engiish public and the apathy of 
the English Government give a special value to a 
contribution which takes a popular form and_ helps 
to awaken a popular interest. The time is very oppor- 
tune. The wars in Africa and China have demonstrated. 
the immense value of India as a basis in the East. 
Without India our armies might have had to re- 
conquer Natal and Cape Colony, while our share in the. 
capture of Peking would have been no greater than 
that taken by the German contingent. ‘The trade of 
India may no longer have the commanding position it 
occupied in the earlier history of the world, or that 
which it possessed when Peter the Great declared it to 
confer on its possessor the dictatorship of Europe, but 
India is still the greatest free market left open to 
England, an indirect source of such riches and a factor 
in her military strength of such importance that its loss 
would be followed by the disintegration of the Empire. 
Mr. Colquhoun shows once again how these vast 
interests are menaced by Russia. She possesses what 
England has lacked —a steadfast continuous policy ; 
and that policy has ever been one of aggression. 
and absorption. In spite of promises, pledges and 
declarations, the advance has never ceased since the 
back tide of Asiatic invasion set in during the 
sixteenth century. When opportunity has offered the 
Russian frontier has advanced by leaps and bounds. 
When it has been advisable to temporise, the patience 
of Russia has been as invincible as her aggressions. 
To diplomacy and armed force she has added a still 
more powerful factor. What Lord Kitchener did on a 
small scale in Egypt Russia has done on a large scale 
in Asia. As Mr. Colquhoun puts it she is showing the 
world how to conquer by railways. Her lines have. 
now overrun the Khanates, have enfiladed Persia and 
brought her military basis to the frontiers of Afghanistan. 
It is idle to pretend that these preparations have no con-- 
cern for India. The declarations of her soldiers coincide 
with the unmistakable objective of Russian policy. Nor 
is the motive obscure. She looks to find in India what 
she wants above all things and that is wealth; the. 


means to work out her vast schemes of extension. | 


When he comes to the practical measures which should 
be adopted to meet the coming danger Mr. Colquhoun 
is able to add little to the existing materials. To occupy 
Afghan territory and construct strategic railways. 


through it, as he suggests, is entirely out of the | 


question during the Amir’s life. Equally is it impos- 
sible for us to protect our flank by a line from Quetta 
to Seistan and the Gulf while Russia dominates the 
Shah and possesses the right to initiate railway con- 
struction in Persia. The military position moreover is 


not so weak as Mr. Colquhoun’s remarks would indi- . 


cate. The present line of defence is not the Indus, nor 
is our occupation of the frontier ranges limited to. 
blocking the mouths of the passes. It would almost. 
seem that the author had not yet heard of the Durand 
frontier or realised the true position we occupy in. 
Bilichistan. What is first of all wanted is a fixed 
policy and a clear declaration of it. England cannot 


rmit Russia to occupy or control Afghanistan. The - 
best guarantee of peace would be an explicit under- | 


standing that such a step would be followed by war 


in all parts of the world where the two nations can — 
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meet. Unless the Afghan succession is decided and 
announced beforehand, the Amir’s death wiil give an 
opportunity which Russia will not fail to improve. 


A DOG BOOK. 


** All About Dogs. A Book for Doggy People.” By 
Charles H. Lane. With eighty-seven illustrations 
drawn from life by R. H. Moore. London: John 
Lane. 1900. 75. 6d. net. 

ia long experience goes for anything, few men are 
better fitted to write of dogs than Mr. Lane. As 

he says himself, he has bred them of various classes 

by the hundred, and he is eminent alike as an exhibitor 
and a judge. He has hit upon a happy idea in ad- 
dressing himself as much to the eye as to the mind, 
and has been fortunate in securing Mr. Moore as an 
artistic collaborator. For this is not an ordinary illus- 
trated volume with fancy sketches. Each type is repre- 
sented by actual portraits of champion prize-winners. 
The points which commend themselves to the best 
judges are all duly noted in the text, but we have only 
to glance at the opposite page to see them in some 
recognised standard of perfection; and most “‘ doggy 
people” love a well-bred dog, though they may look 
with lenient eyes on their special friends and favourites. 

Mr. Lane writes not only for experts and aspiring 

amateurs but for the innumerable men and women 

who find solace in canine society. Often they must be 
content with a single pet, and that .pet when it is 

valuable and settled in a town must necessarily be a 

cause of constant anxiety. Mr. Lane, who is catholic 

in his tastes, is broadly sympathetic. He dilates on 
the breeds which are most tractable or companion- 
able, with their bright intelligence or winning ways. 

He explains their good qualities and foibles, he 

refers you to the pictures, and leaves you to choose. 

Personally, for example, we do not care for pugs and 

poodles, the long-eared King Charles or the lapdogs 

generally. Again, there are high-caste animals obviously 
suited to stately surroundings ; the solema bloodhound 
in keeping with the baronial hall: the mastiff with 
the stable-yard of the squire or wealthy farmer: the 
deerhound is the appendage of the Highland hunting 
lodge. We have kept a deerhound in town, and he 
ruined us in stolen legs of mutton. But the lively 
terrier, whether rough or smooth, makes himself at 
home anywhere, and no dog can be more domestic in 
his habits than the spaniel, who looks lovingly into the 


eyes of his master and disarms unkindness by almost - 


slavish affection. As for field dogs, they have never 
had fair play. Only used on occasion they are left to 
the care of servants. But every good sportsman must 
know how much mind there is in a sagacious pointer or 
setter. It only needs encouragement to draw it out, 
for these dogs having hereditarily been kept at arm’s 
length have acquired a constitutional reserve. 

alking of heredity and evolution, it seems clear 
that ambition may be developed in dogs. We knew 
they were universally jealous, but that is a very 
different thing. And we always fancied that sending 
dogs to the show-bench was a modified form of 
inhumanity. But Mr. Lane, and as we said he is a 
a exhibitor, declares that his animals delight in it. 

n they see the travelling baskets with the show 
labels brought out the whole kennel is in the wildest 
excitement : each of them hopes it may be his good 
fortune to go in for honours and come home triumphant. 
The dog star is decidedly waxing in England, and 
recognised brutalities are things of the past. The 
turnspit is no longer condemned to an inferno almost 
as bad as the stoker’s duty on a Red Sea steamer. 
Bull baiting in which Wyndham delighted, and badger 
drawing in the backyard of the village public are 
penal by Act of Parliament. On the other hand, the 
miners of the North and the Midlands are become dog 
fanciers toa man. The greyhounds or the whippets in 
good times are feasted on prime joints, and the famous 
ratting terrier is the pride of his native village. In fact 
progress in that direction has gone too far, and the 
children envy the puppies. As for powerful dogs of no 
particular breed they are all the happier for havin 
some serious occupation. ~ Mr. Lane is glad to thin 
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that they have ceased to be used for draught with us, 
and perhaps it is as well, for when the British tramp 
transported himself and belongings on dog trucks, the 
team was cruelly overtasked. Yet we have often ad- 
mired the placid contentment of the well-fed animals in 
the Flemish milk carts, who have just employment 
enough to give a zest to existence, and are as plump 
of condition as their many-petticoated mistresses. 
Those dogs, who thoroughly understand the milk 
business, have faces full of intelligence, but for intense 


shrewdness of experience, give us the veteran fox- , 


hound, the oracle of the pack. Look at ‘‘ Marksman” 
of the Pytchley, though you only get a side glimpse of 
the half-closed eye. A well-known Yorkshire politician 
who died the other day, always reminded us of a 
notable sage in his own kennels: they might have been 
twin brothers. And see how straight Marksman stands 
on his sturdy forelegs, like the pick of all those running 
hounds. There is as much shape, bone, and symmetry 
in a good hound as in a Jikely candidate for the Derby 
or Leger, and we can appreciate the taste of the late 
Duke of Rutland who was wont to take a seat in his 
huntsman’s room and have all his favourites turned in 
for admiration. But there are dogs and dogs ; look at 
the grim, short-coated ‘otter-hound, with drooping 
instead of feathering stern, and the challenge to battle 
in the set of his savage head. His jaws, if you could 
look into his mouth, have the snap of a rabbit trap, 
and like the bulldog wherever he fixes he holds. It 
is an agreeable relief to turn from that amphibious 
misanthrope to the Aberdeen terrier, likewise dark and 
rugged of coat, but the reverse of sinister in aspect. 
The most cheery of little fellows he is always sniffing 
and questing after something, and the boy who 
goes hunting the hedgerows of a holiday can have 
no jollier comrade. 
gone out of fashion of late, as has the dachshund, 
so much in favour a few years ago. With many of the 
rtraits we are inclined to fall in love: among the 
ew that rather disenchant us is the crack Sussex 
spaniel. Indeed we should be inclined to define him 
as a dachshund crossed with a Hampshire hog. Pass- 
ing over scores of others, we note the old English 
sheep-dog, the pure descendant of one of the most 
ancient breeds. Perhaps he has less beauty than 
brains, and yet he has a picturesque comeliness of his 
own, which chimes in harmoniously with unchanged 
Saxon surroundings, when he follows the shepherd 
and the flock across the South Downs. All Mr. Lane’s 
original matter is most instructive, but we could have 
dispensed with the padding in chapters of anecdotes, 
which are tolerably well stuffed with ‘‘ old chestnuts.” 


ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS. 


‘* The ‘ Ethics’ of Aristotle.” Edited with an [ntroduc- 
tion and Notes by John Burnet. London: Methuen. 
1900. 155. net. 

‘* Chapters from Aristotle’s ‘ Ethics.’” By J. H. Muir- 
head. London: Murray. 1900. 7s. 6d. 


Paeererecs BURNET has produced a scholarly 

and valuable work : but he has unfortunately im- 
perilled its success by one grave defect. A com- 
mentator on the ‘‘ Ethics” must elect to write either for 
the undergraduate who, ‘‘ more majorum,” is beginning 
his moral philosophy with the best of text-books, or for 
the advanced student of Aristotelian philosophy who is 
returning to his old love. Professor Burnet has not 
decided which of these two masters he will serve: and 
the consequence is that he will satisfy neither. He is 
alternately simple and elaborate: now dwelling on the 
most elementary points in Aristotelian interpretation, 
now contenting himself with the unexplained quotation 
of parallel passages—often exceedingly difficult—from 
Plato and Aristotle. The undergraduate, we venture 
to say, will make little or nothing of Professor Burnet’s 
appendices or of such notes as that on page 352 with 
regard to the important doctrine of ‘‘specific differ- 
ence” in Aristotle. On the other hand readers whose 
undergraduate days are done have surely a right to com- 
plain that Professor Burnet thinks it advisable to refute 
for them the youthful fallacy that the doctrine of the 
mean renders the difference between virtue and vice 
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merely quantitative or to explain at length the dis- 
tinction between Widiopa and ropuoc, or a term so familiar 
in Aristotle as x:vyors (page 449). 

This failure to maintain consistency of purpose is the 
more to be regretted, because he approaches his subject 
from a somewhat novel point of view. His interpretation 
of the ‘‘ Ethics” is based upon the principle that it is 
throughout a popular and dialectical treatise: and that 
many of the difficulties which have been raised by 
commentators dissolve in the light of this conception. 
Professor Burnet is at his best when he is most directly 
concerned in establishing this thesis. -Let the reader, 
for example, turn to the commentary on that nest of 
vexate quzstiones—the Sixth Book: and he will 
certainly be convinced that the problems so long con- 
nected with the position of vois are largely due to a 
perverse endeavour to import scientific accuracy into 
the terminology of a popular treatise. Similarly, the 
-constant reference in the ‘* Ethics” to Platonic views and 
their bearing upon the interpretation of such discussions 
as that on Justice have never received more ample or 
felicitous illustration. Though the work is not an ideal 
<ommentary, it deserves to be consulted on all difficult 
passages : and fortunately its use for this purpose has 
been rendered easy by the addition of an admirably 
complete and accurate index. 

Professor Muirhead’s work is designed chiefly for 
students of moral philosophy who are unable to read 
Aristotle in the original. It contains a translation of ex- 
tracts from the more important chapters of the ‘‘ Ethics,” 
prefaced by some explanatory lectures upon the views 
which they propound. It is written in the clear and 
interesting style which has made Professor Muirhead 
well known as a popular lecturer and writer upon moral 
philosophy. To treat it as an important work from 
the point of view of scholarship and research would be 


absurd: but it should prove helpful to the class of © 


readers for whom it is intended. 


TINKERING THE EDUCATIONAL MACHINE. 


**La Réforme de l’Enseignement Secondaire.” Par 
Alexandre Ribot, Député, Président de la Commis- 
sion de l’Enseignement. Paris: Armand Colin et 
Cie. 1900. 3f. 50c. 

O the student of social science the whole civilised 
world appears a kind of vast laboratory in 
which each nation is engaged in seeking a practical 
solution of some central problem not merely for the 
benefit of itself but also of such of its neighbours 
as are wise enough to take note of its experiments 
with a view to solving similar difficulties of their 
own. To take only a few instances, our chief 
roblem is imperialism, that of Germany is socialism, 
an America the proper relation between capital and 
labour, while in France the predominating difficulty is 
the religious one. All these problems exist in varying 
degrees of intensity in the countries we have mentioned, 
but they and the manifold other problems with which 
the nations are vexed, tend to group themselves in 
each country in reference to a central issue. Thus in 

England education tends to assume a new importance 

when the imperialist points out that it should be 

regarded as our third line of defence for supplying us 
with men of the requisite brains and character for 
governing the Empire. The questions of housing the 
poor and of the living wage, and other reforms which 
seem to belong to the region of internal politics, obtain 
an imperialistic significance, once we realise that the 
State for outward defence requires strong healthy 
and vigorous citizens. When we see how the imperial- 
ist idea so deeply permeates English politics, it will 
be easy to understand how thoroughly the religious 
question enters into or rather lies at the bottom of 
every. issue in France, especially as it is not the growth 
of yesterday, but is well-nigh one hundred years old. 
Some people regard the whole difficulty as the simple 
outcome of the struggle between the old thought 
and the new, between the claims of authority and the 
ptetensions of free thought, between the Catholic and 
anedizval ideal of creating a type, and the Protestant 
and modern of developing the individual, between the 


ultramontane notion of'a man being:a Catholic first and. 
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a Frenchman afterwards,‘and the national-one which 
prevailed in England at the time of ‘the Armada when 
men like Lord Howard of Effingham were patriots first 
and Catholics afterwards. But in reality the issues are 
far more complex. We find on the Catholic side ardent 
nationalists, and on the other equally ardent cosmo- 
politans. Perhaps the best explanation is, that in France 
we see at once three grand stages of civilisation still in 
full play, at one extremity the Catholic idea of a Christian 
cosmopolitanism, in the centre a Catholic nationalism 
that has inherited all the traditions of the Gallican 
Church, reinforced by the modern idea of nationality, 
and the other extreme internationalism of the socialist 
type. To conciliate the rival ideals of these three 
modes of thought in a common form of education 
would task the genius of the greatest statesman who 
ever lived, and the problem is rendered still more 
difficult, by the fact that the education already given 
by the State seems to be run on distinctly wrong 
lines. In England, except in School Board circles, 
we have consistently held that a purely intellectual 
education produces a one-sided development. Our 
great public schools have always held high the ideal of 
the training of character. In France, however, which 
is essentially the country of the idée fixe, of the man 
with one idea, it is pathetic to note how strongly the 
one-sided view, due to Condorcet and the French revo- 
lutionists, is still held, that all that is necessary to 
bring about the millennium is more intellectualism. 
These ‘‘intellectuels” are firm believers in that half 
truth of Tennyson’s that ‘‘one needs must love the 
highest, when we see it.” Enlightenment, however, 
without the training of the will profits nothing, as 
the Roman poet knew when he wrote, ‘‘ Video meliora 
proboque, deteriora sequor.” 

But there is yet another difficulty in the French 
reformer’s path. The correct training of the will depends 
on a correct conception of liberty. There seems to 
be no common ground of consent in France, but all 
kinds of conceptions striving for the mastery. There 
is the old idea of true and laudable service, a faint 
survival of the traditions of the old régime ; the notion 
of blind obedience so strong in military circles to-day, 
a relic of the spirit of that grand army that would go 
anywhere and could do anything ; the modern ideas of 
‘*dead-level” equality, and. of rabid individualism, 
perhaps the furthest from the truth of all. This 
fundamental problem of liberty comes to the surface 
in all sorts of ways in education. The blind unen- 
lightened obedience demanded from the French pupil 
makes him unduly dependent on others. Hence the 
present outcry for a training which inculcates self- 
reliance and initiative. The equality craze has not 
produced a healthy and strenuous individualism so 
much as a general spirit of disloyalty to all forms 
of authority. How widespread the evil is, is best 
seen by the apparition of numerous programmes of 
reforms which like patent medicines make promises 
in inverse proportion to their performance. One party 
proposes athletics as a universal prophylactic and does 
not see that it is not the games in themselves but the 
spirit in which they are played that is all-important. 
On the other hand we have the machinist type of 
reformer, who looks on education as a simple pro- 
blem in mechanics. Such are the school of M. Ribot 
and his commission. No doubt their tinkering will do 
some good, -but their reform will not touch the heart 
of the question. Until lay educationists in France 
rise to the notion that education deals not with 
mechanical things but with a living growth, the 
fruitful idea that animated the whole life-work of the 
late Pére Didon, they will only go on doctoring sym- 
ptoms and the real evil will probably become still more , 
acute. 


= 


** CUNNING MURRELL” AND OTHER NOVELS. 


**Cunning Murrell.” By Arthur Morrison. London: 
Methuen. 1g00. 
Mr. Arthur Morfison’s new story fulfils the promise 
of “‘To London Town.” Its pages are free from the 
reek of mean streets. No Lizerunt is here to shock 
the nerves of the sensitive. The description of the 
slovenly Banham homestead is somewhat Hogarthian ; - 
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but no more so than, say, are some passages in the 
old and forgotten ‘‘Cottagers of Glenburnie” or of 
many another simple village tale. The atmosphere of 
‘Cunning Murrell” is old-world though not so very 
old—only some fifty years—in point of time. The 
scene is laid in Essex and interest shifts between 
Leigh and Hadleigh. Hadleigh Castle ruins are 
with subtle skill made to dominate every incident. 
There is something of smuggling and much of 
witchcraft. But the parting of the ways between 
gross and merely lingering superstition is admirably 
suggested. Thecharacter of the witch-doctor Murrell 
is graphically and even sympathetically drawn. The 
slender white-haired man with his steady faith in 
his special powers as ‘‘ master of the devil,” his com- 
passion, his professional pride, his troublesome con- 
science concerning the matter of the smuggled ‘‘ tubs,” 
lives in the memory. No less so, perhaps even more 
so, does the picturesque figure of the old seaman 
Roboshobery Dove with his wooden leg, his telescope, 
his thirst for war news, and his rude chivalry. The 
spirit of Roboshobery Dove should haunt Hadleigh for 
many a long day if Mr. Morrison is at all a prophet in 
his own county. The novel is marked by many fine 
passages descriptive of neglected Essex scenery. It 
has no stirring or exciting plot, but is of sustained 
interest and quiet but impressive power. 


‘* The World’s Blackmail.” By Lucas Cleeve. London : 
White. 1900. 

One of the minor offences of Mr. Hooley has been 
the unpremeditated suggestion to hosts of novelists 
that they should write stories in which a nouveau riche 
takes London by storm. Nowa novelist must know 
his London very intimately before he can do justice to 
such a theme, and we cannot find that Mr. Cleeve 
possesses this qualification. He has bribery on the 
brain, and presents a history of blackmail in some of 
its crudest forms. His hero ‘is a rich Californian, 
whose homely Californian wife, curiously enough, 
drops her aspirates and speaks pure Cockney. The 
said hero is victimised by peers and politicians, smashes, 

oes back to America—and yet likes London so much 
in spite of his lurid experiences that the last page finds 
him embarking on its reconquest. He is an idealist 
who bribes with cheerfulness, a successful man of 
business who cannot hold his own against a very weak 
conspiracy. All this Mr. Cleeve seasons with some- 
what commonplace moralisings. The good genius of 
the book is a sympathetic literary woman. 


‘* Path and Goal.” By Ada Cambridge. 
Methuen. 1900. 6s. 

When the inevitable German professor makes an 
exhaustive examination of recent English novels, we 
hope he will be able to explain why a doctor in fiction 
is always a prig, and why cathedral towns should 
exercise such a fascination on novel-writers. If a 
reviewer were allowed the freedom of the man in the 
street, he would shut up any new novel on catching 
sight of a cathedral town, and go back to his Trollope. 
It is only fair to say that Miss Cambridge has put into 
her gallery one woman of originality and interest. The 
theme of the book is the sentimental history of a 
country doctor who never knows his own mind, and 
treads with uncertain steps a dull path until he faces 
with a new dignity the unexpected goal (we are not 
responsible for the metaphor). The story has dramatic 
moments, and is evidently written because its author 
has thought about life and death. But why is it that 
the hero of so many women’s novels is a man whom in 
real life most intelligent women would consider a 
bore? 


*“*A Daughter of Witches.” By Joanna E. Wood. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1900. 6s. 

The scene is laid in a New England parish. Vashti, 
the “‘ daughter of witches,” is a curiously improbable 
character. Of course she is divinely tall and divinely 
fair ; sympathy is doubtless. expected when we are told 
that ‘‘ slow tears globed her eyes ;” but we confess to 
surprise when we find that ‘‘ her’ nostrils dilated like a , 
brute’s upon traces of the prey.” She tries to kill her 
more charming. cousin, but various vengeances overtake 
her. .Some.of the persons of the piece aré amusing 
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and the story itself is readable. 
something to be desired. 


‘‘The Courtesy Dame.” By R. Murray Gilchrist. 
London: Heinemann. 1900. 6s. 

It is difficult to make a successful novel of the in- 
nocent but abnormal relations of an invalid nobleman 
and_a country hoyden. Mr. Gilchrist treats his some- 
what unsavoury subject without any tinge of lubricity. 
The story does not please and its conclusion does 
not satisty. His failure is the more to be regretted: 
because he shows a gift for inventing original situations, 
and an insight into rural manners and rural life, which’ 
might have been turned to much better account. 


The grammar leaves 


THE OCTOBER REVIEWS. 


‘¢ The Burden of Empire,” with which Mr. W. S. Lilly opens: 
the “ Fortnightly,” might well stand for the general tone of the, 
October reviews. China, South Africa and the Army are prin- 
cipally in evidence. The general election was announced too 
late to permit the editors to discuss the political situation as 
fully as they might otherwise have done. The ‘‘ National 
Review” takes cognisance of the appeal to the country in its 
“Episodes of the Month,” and “ Blackwood’s” usual survey 
deals with the dissolution pretty much in the vein of the leader- 
in the “Saturday” a fortnight ago on “The Triumph of. 
Disraeli.” An article which ought to have some bearing on 
Unionist fortunes in the contest is Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s. 
admirable paper in “ Blackwood’s” entitled “A Month in 
Ireland,” in which he shows what the Unionists have done to 
make Ireland prosperous and happy. Comparatively few 
people are aware how much Mr. Plunkett and his friends have 
done to develop Irish agricultural and especially dairy resources. 
Mr. Gwynn’s essay should be closely studied. Not Ireland how- 
ever but the larger though not necessarily more important 
Imperial questions are in the minds of the average man just 
now. Mr. Lilly’s paper suggests that English statesmen are 
hardly equal to the task of governing the Empire: “ They do 
not govern : they gamble.” He seeks for a man fitted to bear 
the burden and, though no Chamberlainite, declares that Mr.’ 
Chamberlain is “the one man in a Cabinet of drift and scuttle 
who has had a policy and has resolutely carried it out.” 
So far as the army is concerned no one denies that it’ 
needs to be taken drastically in hand. We need not, how- 
ever, accept all that Captain Gambier says in a some- 
what sensational paper in the pages of the same review, 
though there is only too much truth in it. That the perform- 
ances of the army in Africa are regarded with contempt by 
many Continental experts is undoubted. Captain Gambier, 
says it was solely due to the mistakes of our Generals that the 
international forces in China positively refused to be placed 
under a British commander. “ Unfortunate incidents” have 
been too frequent to make Frenchmen or Germans willing to 
trust to British leadership. Foreign critics however are not all 
of them of opinion that the British have done so badly in the 
circumstances presented by the physical conditions of South. 
Africa—such physical conditions as are described in a Lines- 
man’s graphic account of Almond’s Nek in “ Blackwood’s.” 
Captain Gambier might have softened the impeachment, if he 
had cared to do so, by reference to a goodly number of 
incidents in which the superior Continental officer now so ready 
to criticise came worse out of a less difficult campaign. The 
balance is held more evenly by Major Arthur Griffiths in 
another article on the same subject in the “ Fortnightly.” He 
makes no attempt to disguise the shortcomings of the officers im 
the field, but he shows that if some reputations have been lost,., 
many have been made. The war has been fruitful in lessons 
which it behoves us to apply, and which will be applied unless: 
our rulers are criminally neglectful. 

The first thing to be done with the army is to get rid of the 
amateur spirit which has .hitherto pervaded so large a number 
of its officers, as the Hon. G. C. Brodrick ably points out in the: 
“ Nineteenth Century.” Mr. Brodrick is not at all convinced 
that the root of the mischief is the amateur chief who, under Par- 
liamentary conditions, takes charge of the great departments of 
State. “The present outcry against the War Office,” he says, “is. 
natural enough and may prove to be well founded, but it is by 
no means self-evident that our recent shortcomings have 
been mainly due to civilian mismanagement, and I for one: 
shall be greatly surprised if they are not traced directly to 
errors of judgment on the part of military experts in high 
places.” British. officers as a whole must become more; 
professional and think and even talk more shop than they 
are accustomed to do. “ Blackwood’s” maintains that the. 
military policy of the whole Empire must in the future be. 
frankly based on offensive considerations as in India. ‘ What . 
it is essential that the nation should understand and accept is, 
that the reform of our auxiliary forces is the principal factor in 
any step towards placing the army ona sound footing. Every . 
man in Great Britain should be willing either to serve volun-.... 
tarily in the Militia or Voluntéers, or to pay towards the main- | 
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tenance of those forces. Militiamen and Volunteers should be 
given such privileges as will justify this measure of compulsory 
service. But in establishing the county Militia and the county 
Volunteers on a footing of thorough efficiency, there must be a 
due proportion maintained between them, and they must be 
regarded as reinforcements to the territorial battalion with 
which they are associated. The Militia must be prepared to 
enter the fighting line after a given period, and to serve where 
required. The Militia battalions must be made to stand high 
in the consideration of the county in which they serve. Their 
expansion is necessary, and the formation of a reserve for the 
Militia, by which their numbers may be increased threefold, is 
a sine gua non.” A very able paper giving “a Colonist’s views 
‘on army reform” is Mr. J. M. Creed’s in the.“ Contemporary.” 
Mr. Creed warns us that compulsory service will be unavoidable 
unless “we so organise our comparatively small army as to 
render it a match for the larger but non-voluntary hosts of our 
rivals.” The security of the Empire demands an increase of 
the standing army, but he thinks that it would be unwise in the 
Imperial Government to attempt just now to enlist men in the 
colonies. For the moment at any rate they must leave military 
questions affecting the colonies to the colonies. There is 

owever one thing the Imperial Government can do—and this 
is a valuable hint. It might “obtain from the various Govern- 
ments of Canada, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand 
tracts of land for military stations so situated that the neigh- 
bouring country would afford convenient exercise ground for 
©perations on an extensive scale under campaign conditions.” 
Such manceuvre grounds would’ be worth a dozen Salisbury 
Plains. 

The only article in the October reviews which deals with 
the South African settlement is Mr. J. B. Robinson’s in the “ Con- 
temporary.” His suggestions may perhaps be best described 
as magnanimity which does not take the form of surrender. He 
would place the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony under 
“one Government, much, we suppose, as was done by Lord 
Durham in the case of Ontario and Quebec after the troubles 
in Canada sixty years ago. “The Executive Council should 
consist of about twelve members, and it would be wisdom to 
offer four or five out of the twelve seats to the Boers. They 
might elect their own representatives, and the remaining seven 
would be nominees of the Imperial Government (advised, no 
doubt, in their selection by the loyalists in South Africa), who 
might be relied upon to insist upon an enlightened system of 
administration. As to the four or five seats to be offered to the 
Dutch, I should not hesitate to offer them to Botha, De Wet, 
and other prominent men. Indeed, one of our greatest dangers 
for the future is lest the Government of these new colonies 
should fail, as the Government of the Transvaal failed in 1880, 
for want of knowledge of the people of South Africa.” Mr. 
Robinson rejects the idea that we are running any risks of 
having another Ireland on our hands, and indicates how we 
shall be able to develop the vast resources of the two conquered 
States for the benefit of Boer and British alike. He would 
make Johannesburg, which is the centre of the business of the 
country, the capital, and as to the question of the payment of 
the cost of the war he urges that British trade now and for long 
sce to come will profit so enormously that Great Britain 
herd should not hesitate to assume a considerable part of the 

urden. 


The situation in South Africa is fortunately not complicated 
by international rivalries, ambitions and misunderstandings as 
is that in China. ‘X” in the “ National Review” makes out a 
case against Germany as the enemy of England and as one of 
the ‘chief dangers in the Far East. If Germany is playing the 
cunning game he believes, many will think there is a good deal 
to be said for the British agreement with Russia—the thing Ger- 
many dreads of all others apparently—advocated by an anony- 
mous but well-informed contributor to the “ Fortnightly.” Russian 
ambitions in the Far East are natural if sometimes inconvenient, 
but she does not seem to be advancing them with the skill 
usually regarded as characteristic of her diplomacy. “ Diplo- 
maticus” in the “ Fortnightly ” shows how Count Lamsdorff’s 
first effort—the suggestion that the European troops should 
retire from Peking—ended in a failure which was almost 
ludicrous. According to “ X” Germany has made up her mind 
that China must be partitioned sooner or later. The policy of 
dismemberment is strenuously opposed in the “ Contemporary ” 
by Dr. John Ross, who, after considering the alternatives, 
declares that the proper policy for the sake of both China and 
Europe is to put the Emperor on the throne. “ As long as 
foreign nations combine to act on the understanding that the 
design of their action in China is for the purpose of crushing 
rebellion, terminating disorder, and restoring the Emperor to 
his rightful place, the good wishes and the sympathy of the 
literary class, whe wield the highest moral and social influence 
in China, will go out heartily to the foreigner. A policy of 
division will, on the other hand, alienate this as it will every 
other.class.” Captain F. E. Younghusband in the “ National ” 
on the.other hand, writing from India, favours the control of 
China through the viceroys of the various’ provinces which the 
Powers claim as their respective spheres of influence. He 
thinks this policy would also secure the open door, as no Power 
would be able to exclude us from its sphere without excluding 
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others, We are notso sure of that. If the others entered upon 
a policy of reciprocity, Great Britain would have no means of 
preventing them, or of retaliating, if she were left out in the 
cold—unless that is she were prepared to abandon her present 
ideas of markets open to the whole world. 

Among the more attarctive of the general articles in the 
reviews and magazines are Dr. H. H. Almond’s “ The Breed of 
Man” and Professor Oman’s “The Dutch Belgians at 
Waterloo” in the “ Nineteenth,” Mr. H. Brodrick’s on “The 
Oxford Undergraduate” in the “ National,” Mr. Edward Dicey’s 
“Lord Russell of Killowen” and Mr. J. C. Tarver’s “ Public 
Schools and the Public Services” in the “ Fortnightly,” Mr. A. 
Shadwell’s “The True Aim of Preventive Medicine” in the 
“Contemporary,” Mr, Hugh Clifford’s “In the Heart of 
Kalamantun” in “ Blackwood’s,” Colonel Willoughby Verner’s 
“A Century of War” in “ Macmillan’s,’ Mr. E. H. Parker’s 
“The Imperial Manchu Family” in “Cornhill,” and Mr. 
George Paston’s “‘ The Capture of the Cape” in “ Longman’s.” 
The lighter magazines manage deftly to combine a certain 
topical interest whilst on the whole maintaining that detachment 
from affairs which is at once their characteristic and their 
charm. 


MEDIAVALIST LITERATURE. 


We recommend to the attentive study of all “good Pro- 
testants” Dom Bede Camm’s description of life in a modern 
monastery (“A Day in the Cloister.” London: Sands. 19co. 
6s.) Of course it will seem very dull to those who associate 
inseparably convents and abominations, but it is not uninter- 
esting, and certainly not unattractive. The objection which we 
should urge against the scheme of life described in this book 
is compatible with all the excellences which its advocates 
claim. We object that at its best, realising its own ideal, the 
modern monastery is but a hallowed nursery, with nursery 
disciplines, and nursery tragedies, and producing nursery 
results. It is no longer necessary either for the maintenance 
of Divine worship, or for the cultivation of intellect, or for the 
development of the arts and sciences, or for the protection of 
the oppressed, or for the civilisation of the peasantry, or for the 
clearing of the wilderness. All its historic justifications have 
ceased, it survives as an artificial thing, a solemn spiritual play 
gravely performed by self-stultified actors to an audience of 
religious antiquaries. But the unreal easily becomes the false, 
and there is much evidence to show that a degraded animalism, 
not scandalously vicious, but dully gluttonous and material, is 
the atmosphere of much conventual life under modern con- 
ditions. 

From the sham medizvalism of Dom Bede Camm’s book, it 
is a relief to pass into the genuine medizvalism of “ King 
Alfred’s Version of the Consolations of Boethius” done into 
modern English by Dr. W. J. Sedgefield and published by the 
Clarendon Press (1900. 4s. 6d.) in a most alluring little volume. 
It is well known that the royal translator was accustomed to 
interpolate into his work meditations of his own, and even 
autobiographical notes. These interpolations are to the modern 
reader, little disposed to attach much value to the rather com- 
monplace philosophy of the unfortunate Roman, the most 
interesting features in the book. Dr. Sedgefield has con- 
sulted the convenience of his readers by italicising the 
King’s contributions, which are thus easily distinguished. 
The most famous is that at the end of Chapter XVII. 
in which Alfred confesses his own worthy ideal. “ To be brief, 
I may say that it has ever been my desire to live honourably 
while I was alive, and after my death to leave to them that 
should come after me my memory in good works.” In choosing 
the “ Consolations of Boethius” for the education of his people 
the King undoubtedly chose the standard philosophical treatise 
of his time. “It was the philosophical vade mecum of the 
Middle Ages, and countiess scholars during a thousand years 
knew little else of abstract reasoning save what they found in its 


pages.” The author himself was accounted a Christian martyr : 


and as S. Severinus found a place in the calendar ; yet, modern 
students have seen reason to doubt his Christianity, and it is 
certain that the work to which he owes his religious reputation 
is destitute of definitely Christian elements. “It bases its 
philosophy entirely on the old systems of Aristotle, the Stoics, 
and the Neo-Platonists.” But this is the singular charm of the 
Age of Faith, that no questions as to character and origin were 
asked of anything accepted. Paganism in a thousand forms 
was baptized, receeuieed: and enjoyed without misgiving : but 


now the medizval temper of mind is more obsolete than the. 


paganism it unconsciously fed upon. Hence the folly of medi- 
zval revivals. We thank Dr. Sedgefield for his delightful 
memento of our national hero, 

The Rev. Eustace T. d’E. Jesse bas collected together a 


wonderful selection of “ remarks and notes on the 22nd Article. 


of Religion,” which he has published under the title “ Prayers 
for the Departed, purgatory, pardons, invocation of Saints, 
images, relics.” (London: Skeffington. 1900. 75. 6d.) Ina 
brief preface he disclaims the character of an “author,” and 
professes himself “‘but a compiler, a purveyor of other men’s 

a mere retailer of home and foreign mental produce.” 


wares, 
Even so, he should have shown more discrimination in his choice 
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of wares. Quotations from the “Church Times” do not 
inspire respect. However he has brought together very con- 
veniently a considerable mass of curious information which may 
be profitably studied by those “advanced” Anglicans, who 
desire to revert to prie-Reformation practices and doctrines. 
The grotesqueness of the medizval mind never showed itself 
more plainly than in the treatment of the questions dealt with 
in Article XXII. At this distance of time there is some danger 
that the substantial justifications which lay behind the drastic 
action of the sixteenth-century Reformers should be forgotten. 
ae has done good service in bringing them back to 
mind. 

We owe M. Paul Sabatier an apology for placing his scholarly 
edition of Francisco Bartoli’s “ Tractatus de Indulgentia S. 
Mariz de Portiuncula” (Paris: Fischbacher. 1900. 12fr.) in such 
close connexion with the comparatively frivolous works we have 
just noticed : but in default of the lengthy review which its ex- 
cellence merits but the inexorable limits of our space prohibit, 
we can but refer to it briefly as a luminous and fascinating 
study of medizeval religion, in one of its most singular develop- 
ments. The accomplished editor begins by confessing that he 
has been converted to a belief in the historicity of the. famous 
tradition of the origin of the Indulgence secured by S. Francis 
from Honorius III. in the teeth of the opposition of the 
cardinals. The silence of the earliest chroniclers of S. Francis, 
which has generally been considered fatal to the Franciscan 
claim, is discounted by certain cogent considerations. The 
early histories are reducible to the two biographies of Thomas 
de Celano, and the Three Companions. The influence of 
Gregory 1X. may well have been exerted to restrain the former 
from relating an incident of which the Pope was ashamed, and 
the triumph of the Conventuals within the Franciscan Order 
naturally prohibited any exaltation of the Portiuncula, which 
was the central shrine of the rival faction of Observantines. 
As for the legend of the Three Companions it is now clear, 
thanks to the Jabours of the learned Franciscans Marcellino da 
Civezza and Teofilo Domenichelli, that the original text may 
have included the episode of the indulgence. M. Sabatier, 
himself, is prepared to accept their conclusion. The grotesque- 
ness of medizevalism could not be better shown than by the 
history of the Portiuncula. It is revealed to S. Francis that 
Christ and the Blessed Virgin are awaiting him in the little 
church of the Portiuncula. There Christ offers him any 
spiritual boon he may wish to ask, and he prays for the famous 
indulgence—that anyone who should enter that church should 
obtain pardon and indulgence for all sins which he had con- 
fessed to a priest and for which he had: accepted penance. 
The boon was granted on the intercession of the Virgin, and 
Francis was bidden to seek from the Pope a formal grant of 
the indulgence. “Apparently,” observes Mr. Lea in his great 
work on indulgences, “the remission was worthless without 
papal confirmation.” The Portiuncula became the model of 
many other indulgences attached to churches, but though rivals 
were multiplied with the process of time, it retained its pre- 
eminence in the popular regard. A whole literature of marvels 
and controversy grew up around it, and to this century the 
indulgence has drawn hosts of pilgrims to the little church 
within the grand basilica of S. Maria deg? Angioli at Assisi. 
M. Paul Sabatier’s reputation as the biographer of S. Francis, 
and one of the first authorities on Franciscan literature, not to 
mention his distinction in other fields of learning, is so well 
established in this country, that recommendation of his work is 


superfluous. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Twice Captured: a Record of Adventure during the Boer 
War.” By the Earl of Rosslyn. Edinburgh and London : 
Blackwood. 1900. 6d. 

“With the Boer Forces.” By Howard C. Hillegas. London : 

‘ Methuen. 1 6s. 

“ The Relief of Mafeking.” By Angus Hamilton. London: 
Methuen. 6s. 

These three tributaries to the great flood of war books are of 
more than average interest. Lord Rosslyn’s adventures were 
exceptional, even in a war remarkable for the adventures of 
individuals. He was present at Pieter’s Hill and the relief of 
Ladysmith, crossed Basutoland by an almost untrodden path, 
was captured, escaped and was captured again, and spent more 


than two months as a prisoner in Pretoria. Lord Rosslyn 
trusts that his narrative “ will not be looked on as the efflux of a 


clever net We do not think there is much chance of his 
wishes being disregarded. Its matter is more important than 
its manner. He is entitled to claim that his varying fortunes 
ave him a special insight into the doings and methads of the 
Boers. More intimate still, however, is the knowledge of the 
enemy which Mr. Hillegas secured as an American corres 
dent “with the Boer forces.” His book will throw much light 
on their doings, and will a to English readers the more 
because he writes with emment fairness to both sides. Mr. 
Angus Hamilton’s “ The Relief of Mafeking” is a very spirited 
account of a very spirited mcident in the war. It is in parts 
brilliantly written and will form one of the few books which 
students of war literature will wish to keep. 
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“The Earl of Rosebery, K.G.” An illustrated biography. By 
Jane J. Stoddart. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 1900, 
6s. net. 

This is a plain, though in view of the highly glazed paper on 
which it is printed we cannot call it an unvarnished, narrative. 
Miss Stoddart has industriously compiled her account of the. 
ex-Premier from various journals, and the only chapter which: 
contains matter not generally known is the first dealing with 
Lord Rosebery’s forebears. Miss Stoddart’s judgment on the 
work of Lord Rosebery is a negligible quantity, especially 
when she adopts the view that he was the greatest foreign 
secretary since Canning, and talks about “the crisisless years” 
during which he was at the Foreign Office. The majority of 
the illustrations are pictures of Lord Rosebery. His “sittings” 
have been numerous and varied, and there is happily no danger 
that Lord Rosebery’s facial characteristics will be lost to 
posterity. The “get up” of a book, which will no doubt 
find its way on to many drawing-room tables, is worthy of more 
serious work on the literary side. 


“The Constitution and Laws of Afghanistan.” By Mir 
Munshi Sultin Mohammad Khan. London: John Murray. 
1900. 

It is significant of the time to find a treatise on Afghan law 
written at Cambridge by a Mohammaden gentleman himself 
an Afghan minister who is besides a barrister and a student at 
Christ’s College. Working on imperfect and fragmentary 
materials Mir Munshi Sultan Mohammad Khan has produced 
a useful work. There is naturally much more in it about the 
constitutional than about the private law, owing to the absence 
of books on Afghan law. ‘he sword has always played a 
large part in the jurisprudence of the country. The author has 
collected and supplied from his own experience much interesting 
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vinformation on the polity and court procedure of- the Amirs 


* kingdom. He is at pains to represent the Amir as a con- 


stitutional sovereign and the Justinian of Afghanistan. 


In our notice last week of ‘*The Third Salisbury Adminis- 
tration” we commented on the absence of an index from the 
book. The publishers, Messrs. Vacher, write to explain that 
the review copies were sent out before the index was ready. 

"The index will appear in every copy issued to the public and 
will of course materially enhance its value as a work of 
reference. 


- 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
‘Celles qui pleurent. By Jeanne France. . Paris: Motteroy. 
1900. 3f. 50c. “3 
With gentle melancholy M. Jeanne France describes the lot 
of the “jeune fille” who, pure and trustful herself, is either 
persecuted by her parents or deceived by her lover, And he 
accomplishes this delicate task without once falling into a 
maudlin mood. Germaine, a “douce fillette pale et blonde,” 
suffers only because her stepmother is unkind to her. No great 
tragedy spoils her life; infinitely sensitive she longs to be 
_ regarded, with affection, and, since the stepmother is harsh and 
entirely unsympathetic, Germaine grows paler day by day, and 
frets constantly in her sad home. No climax comes: we leave 
Germaine suddenly, but quietly, admiring the simple yet highly 
-effective manner in which M. France has dealt with his theme. 
Gabrielle, however, is prostrated by a cruel blow—he, after 
scorning her fortune and declaring his love to be utterly dis- 
interested, tells a friend that he cares only for her money. 
And Gabrielle overhears this conversation: and is broken- 
‘hearted, but marries the man all the same in order to avoid a 
-scanda]. Then, we part with .Gabrielle—again admiring 
M. France’s simple style—and meet other girls whose lives are 
~wrecked by everyday tragedies and whose griefs, unlike the 
-griefs of the usual French heroine in fiction, do not bring about 
their fall but merely leave them stricken with a quiet, patient 
‘melancholy. In a later sketch, however, M. France views a 
-sordid, sinister street where two dishevelled women are waiting 
for their husbands to come out of a low café. At home, the old 
‘grandmother and children, “les mioches,” are starving : and 
the women would get money for them. But the men drink and 
drink in the café, and the women wait and wait-—and when the 
“men do come out they will be drunk and violent, and have no 
money to buy food for the “vieille” and the “ mioches” at 
home. Zola could not have described the situation more 
powerfully ; Zola, in his tenderest moments, could not have 
rtrayed the life of the “jeune fille” more simply and 
_humanely, and so, while praising “Celles qui pleurent,” we 
‘look forward with no small impatience to M. Jeanne France’s 
“next book. 


La Mere et PEnfant. By Charles-Louis Philippe. Paris : 
“La Plume.” 1900. 3f. 50c. 

This is the story of a sick child and his devoted mother. 
The child suffers patiently, and the mother—a widow—never 
‘leaves his side. They worship one another. If the reader 
expects to encounter incidents or be harrowed in the end by a 
death-scene, he will be disappointed. All the entertainment 
offered by the author is a description of the utterly uneventful 
life led by mother and son, and a faithful reproduction of the 
conversations that take place between them. Still, the book is 
wonderfully interesting—stamped with sadness throughout, it 
is not, however, in the least depressing: one is charmed 
from first to last by the gentle goodness of the mother 
and the pathetic gratitude of the little son. Only students 
“of life, we imagine, will not accuse M. Charles-Louis Philippe 
of having chosen and insisted upon so fraila theme. Stern 
critics will declare that so much simplicity in a novel, that so 
“much attention bestowed upon only two personages, are faults 
no less unartistic in their way than those perpetrated by realists 
who pause over the slightest details and introduce a number of 
-altogether unnecessary characters. But, to us, it is good to 
come across so pure and gentle a novel—for, after reading the 
average French book, we often feel that virtue and honour 
must be entirely lacking in the various circles of French life 
portrayed to us, and think, moreover, that cowards and 
monsters play a very prominent part in Parisian society. 

Laur contre Ceur. By Pierre Mael. Paris: Ollendorff. 
1900, 3f. 50c. 

The young man who has become melancholy through an 
unfortunate love affair is a most popular character with French 
novelists nowadays ; and Jean de la Coudraie, the hero of this 
‘clever book, is a capital example of his kind. Of course he is 
at heart an egoist, and almost weeps for himself. Of course he 
is convinced that he has been harshly treated by the woman 
who first taught him what love was. And, of course, he goes 
to the South of France with his mother after the awakening. 
Madame de la Coudraie—another typical mother—feels that 
a marriage with a charming girl, either Anna or Lina Saint- 
“"Maymes in this instance, will cure her son. And so she 


' brings the young people together on eve ible occa- 
i me ; s that er plan-is about | Bournville, neat Bi 


and leaves them alone ; and feels that 
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to succeed when—M. and Madame Largentiére come upon the 
scene. Then, Jean falls in love with Madame Largentiére, who 
falls in love with him. Interviews in arbours follow—but 
Madame Largentiére, who is consumptive and convinced that 
she will die soon, does not fall. On her death-bed she urges 
Jean to marry Lina ; Jean promises ; the de la Courdraies and 
Saint-Maymes leave the South—-good M. Largentiére remains 
behind to keep faithful watch over his wife’s tomb. The-plot, 
it will be seen, is not particularly original or startling ; but 
M. Pierre Mael excels chiefly as a descriptive writer, a 
delineator of character, and his sketches of the quite common- 
place “monde” in “Cceur contre Coeur” are both brilliant 
and convincing. 


Revue de Paris. 1 Octobre. 2f. 5o0c. 

In an article entitled “En Campagne avec les Boer,” Mr. 
Arthur Lynch, who was “ Colonel of the 2nd Irish Brigade in 
the Transvaal,” describes marches, attacks, retreats, in which 
he seems to have played a prominent part. Unfortunately, he 
writes dully and has too much to say about himself, and then his 
critical powers are distinctly elementary. We hear that the Boers 
are wonderful shots, a statement which is not at all new ; we 
learn that want of co-operation and discipline, lack of confi- 
dence in the chiefs, are the principal defects of “le systéme 
boer ”—another statement that will surprise nobody; we 
are, in revenge, told of the qualities and virtues of the Boers— 
qualities and virtues that are either recognised universally or 
entirely disproved by recent evidence. And we have the usual 
epithets : “noble,” “heroic,” “ generous.” Far more interest- 
ing are M.A. Frangois’ letters from China, describing the 
towns he has Visited as recently as May, and the customs of 
the people. Unlike the “Colonel of the 2nd Irish Brigade in 
the Transvaal,” he realises that his readers will be more 
interested in the doings of the natives than in the doings of 
himself. A critical paper on “ France and Germany as judged 
by Nietzsche ;” the second instalment of M. Maurice Howel’s 
“Century of Art ;” and a descriptive sketch by Michel Corday 
all go to make up an interesting number of this popular 
review. 


Revue des Revues. Octobre. tf. 

All pro-Boers may be sure of securing a hearing in the 
**Revue des Revues.” Mr. Stead has contributed articles ; 
Olive Schreiner followed with two dreary papers, and now Mr. 
Alfred Stead—supported by a long editorial note—comes for- 
ward with an illustrated description of “ Kruger intime.” It 
would be utter waste of time to reproduce any of Mr. Alfred 
Stead’s comments, and it is scarcely worth while to notice the 
twenty-one illustrations that accompany them. Suffice it to 
say that the three caricatures of the Queen are offensive in the 
extreme, and that we are astonished to find them in so im- 
portant a publication as the “ Revue des Revues.” The de- 
scriptive article on “Bretagne paienne,” if not particularly 
well written, is interesting on account of its illustrations. 


Revue Britanniqgue. 28 Septembre. 

A charming souvenir of Alfred de Musset in the Café de la 
Régence is the principal feature of this high-class review. The 
remaining articles may be considered difficult reading by those 
who only care for violence and flippancy ; but, as a matter of 
fact, they serve to show that the “ Revue Britannique” is one 
of the most cultured and dignified monthly publications in 
France. 


Revue Bleue. 22 Septembre. 60c. 


M. Bourdeau’s (ad on “Le Mouvement Socialiste en 
France au XIX° Siécle” should be read by the unruly Socialists 
who attacked M. Jaurés at the end of last week ; while the 
Nationalist and anti-Semitic papers should note a paper on 
the Press, by M. Ernest-Chasle. M. Andre Beaunier’s review 
of the most recent novels—a weekly feature—is admirable. 


For This Week’s Books see page 438. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY CATALOGUE, 


Introducing 


10 NEW MODELS, 


Free on Application to | 


BRINSMEAD & SONS, LTD. 


18, 20 AND 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


=Eqypts peeriess contribution 
©: fO modern luxury 


GIANACLIS 
CIGARETTE 


1574 NEWBOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Dr. J. M. Barrie says, ‘‘ What I call the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady 


Nicotine’ is the CRAVEN Mixture, and no other.” 
LB. SAMPLE TIN, 2/3; POST FREE, 2/6. 


J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour St., Leicester Sq., W. 


OR AGENTS. 


A PERFECT Made in 3 Sizes 


FLOW of AT 

whieh 10/6, 16/6, 
Contributes 

immeasurably 25/ 
to Celerity 
and Comfort £18 18s. 


in writing, « Post Free. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
IMusteated Catalogue post free on application. 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE, £.C.; 95a Regent EY LONDON. 


: 3 Exchange Street, MANC 
BRENTANO’S, 37 Avenue de |’Opéra, Paris. 


and PAPERWEIGHT. Indispensable Office requisite, 
- SIXPENCE. Post Free, 9d. Hand-painted, suitable for 
Birthday or Xmas Presents, &c., 18.3 post free, 1s, 3d. 
Wholesale Terms on Application. 


EVERLASTING BLOTTER CO., LTD. 
8 and 9 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 
Sold everywhere. 6d., 1s. and 2s. bottles. Beware of substitutions. 
Sole Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., LEEDS. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


e 


ever discovered. 
CHLGRODYNE Asthma 
CHLORODYNE diseases’ Dipheneria, Fever 


Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE Eviterss,” Hysteria" Paipitation, “and 

jpasms. 


‘ is the only palliative in Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 

“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a 
despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manila to the effect that cholera has been 
raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See 
' Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 

CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 

Caution.—‘‘ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Corts 
Browne was undoubtedly the i of CHLoRopyng, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. r$d., 2s. gd., 48. 6d., and rrs. each. None is genuine 
without the words “‘ Dr. J. Cottis Browxg’s CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

ManuracTrurRER— 
1. T. DAVENPORT 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


REAL GERMAN Ho.Liow Ground 


ENGLI 
MANUFAC 


— 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 

Black Handle .. 5/6 | Pr. Ivory Handles in Russia 

Ivory Handle 1/6| Leather Case... 
Kropp Duplex Strop _.. 7/6 | Kropp Strop Paste .. 

WRITE FOR PAMPHLET, “Shaver’s Kit or Outfit,” Post Free. 
Wholesale : Ossorne, GARRETT & Co., Lonpon, W. 


21/- 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS AND THE LONG VACATION. 


SAFE KEEPING OF SEGURITIES, 
SAFE KEEPING 
OF PLATE, JEWELS, BONDS, &c. 


“ What with......Safe Deposits there is no reason why clients should not keep 
their own Securities.”—Dazly Mail, May 9, 1900. 
The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit (entrance at 61-62 
Chancery Lane) provides means of placing in absolute 
safety under the. Depositor’s own control, and open 
to daily inspection, all kinds of Securities, Bonds, 
Plate. Jewels, Manuscripts, and Valuables of every 
description. 
per’ | Property duriag owners temporary absence: 
annum. DEPOSIT BANK.—Money received on 
Deposits for Safe Keeping from 5s. | deposit for short periods at 2} p. c. Interest, 
THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND 
OFFICES COMPANY, Limited. 


Visitors are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is epteies from 9 A.M. 


to 6 P.M. ive Prospectus and full particulars ma; r) 
E. Vincanr Brame Manager and Secretary, 63-64 Chancery , London, W.C 
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The Saturday Review. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


AU TUMN 


The Greatest Book on African Travel and Sport ever published, being 
an aceount of the first traverse of the Dark Continent from 
South to North. 


Price One Guinea net. 


FROM THE GAPE TO CAIRO. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH AFRICA. 
By EWART S. GROGAN and ARTHUR H. SHARP. 


In 1 vol. crown 4to. 


Fully Tilustrated b A. D. McCormick (from Sketches made by E. s. 
Grogan), Original Sale S. Grogan, em and Photogravure Por- 
traits of the Authors, aus Y ec. The hitherto ge lored country between 
Tanganyika and the mF of the Moon is dealt with at length ; the chain 
of high volcanoes, two of which are active, was t ly explored ; Joo 

of new country were mapped and the total distance of the actual journey was 
6,500 miles. 


THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT. — 


THE RENASCENCE OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
R. Cotovxoun, Author of *‘ China in Transformation ” 
Administrator of Mashonaland, South Africa. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Map, 
price 6s. A popular account of South Africa. The lessons to be learnt from its 
tions in the various territories, and of the peoples. nat 

t ent. 


A SPLENDID BOOK ON IN INDIA.. 
Now Ready in 1 vol., demy 8vo., with 59 Illustrations and 3 Maps, 16s. net. 


WILD SPORTS OF BURMA AND ASSAM. By 
Colonel Pottock (late Staff Corps) and W. S. THom (Assistant Superintendent 
of Police, Burma). The Illustrations for this work are principally from 

aphs, and are quite unique as a collection of sporting — most 
been while ress authors were on their various hunting expeditions. 


SOME REMINISCENCES OF THE WAR IN SOUTH 


AFRICA. By the Earl De La Warr. Now ready in 1 vol., crown 8vo. 
limp cloth, 1s. 


STABLE MANAGEMENT AND EXERCISE. A Book 
for Horse —— and Students. By Captain M. Horace Haves, F.R.C.V.S. 
Il Reproductions of Photographs taken specially for this 
work. Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo., 12s. net. 
“Captain Hayes—who may justly “~ to be the first authority now living on ail 
matters connected with the the more so because each 
successive volume is a monument of ‘ =: reason why.’” — County 


Now in the press, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


RIDING AND HUNTING. By Captain M. Horace 
Haves, F.R.C.Y.S. Fully Illustrated. 


NEW AND INTERESTING BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


In x vol. demy 8vo. with go Illustrations, after Drawings and Photographs by the 
Author, price 12s. net. 


AMONG THE WOMEN OF THE SAHARA. B 
Mme. Jean Pommerot. Translated by Mrs. Arthur Bell (N. D'Anvers 
Author of “The Elementary History of Art,” &c. The author has given the 
results of her experience in a series of very vivid word-pictures, supplemented 
and photographs taken under great difficulties, for the women of 

Sahara look upon the camera as an uncanny sentient being with the power 
of the evil eye, and, moreover, they consider it a positive crime to allow tl their 
portraits to be taken, 


THE RESURRECTION OF PETER. A Reply to ive 


Schreiner. By Princess Carnertine Rapziwiit. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. lim) 
cloth, price rs. 


TWO CHARMING CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
MARY’S MENAGERIE. Written and Illustrated by 


Artuur Layarp. In 1 vol, oblong.4to., price 2s. 6d. 


GOLDEN HAIR AND CURLY HEAD. A Poem by 
ALLEN Urwarp. With Illustrations by Harold Coping In x vol. crown 4to., 
with Frontispiece Photogravure, price as. 6d. net. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE LIFE ROMANTIC, INCLUDING THE LOVE 


LETTERS OF THE KING, . By Richarp ve GaLuenne, Author of 
“ The Quest of the Golden Girl.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo., Om “ 


A SUFFOLK COURTSHIP. 


Author of “‘ The Lord of the &c. 
1 vol crown 8vo., 6s. Un November. 


A TRAGEDY OF THREE. ByT. T. Dante. 


crown 8v0., és. 


1 vol. 


London : 
HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 13 Great Marlborough Street, W. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 


The Paris Salon of 1900. Unwin. 53s. 

The Paris Exhibition, r900. Ain Illustrated Record of its Art, Archi- 
tecture and Industries (Section I.), Art Journal Office. tos. 6d. 

Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture : Sodoma (Contessa Priuli- 
Bon). Bell. 55. net. 

BIoGRAPHY. 

The Earl of Rosebery, K.G. (Jane T. Stoddart), Hodder andi 
Stoughton. 6s, net. 

The Story of Dr. Pusey’s Life (By the Author of * Charles Lowder ”).. 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTMAS Books. 


Biography of a Grizzly, The (Ernest Seton Thompson). Hodder and’ 
Stoughton. 6s. 


Gold in the Furnace (M. H. + or Legh), 3s. 6d. ; Tom Wallis. 
(Louis Becke), 55. R. T. 

Last of the Mohicans, The (Beakpore Cooper. Illustrated by H. M.. 
Brock). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

Over the Garden Gate (Alice F. Jackson), 2s. 6¢.; Four Every-Day 
Girls (Raymond Jacberus), 2s. ; A Work-a- Day World: (Mary 
Bell), 25. 6d. ; The Shadow of the Cliff (Catherine E. Mallandaine), 
3s. 3; Uncle Bart., the Tale of a Tyrant (G. Manville Hye | 5%.3 
The Son of A&lla ‘(Gertrude Hollis), 2s. London: S.P.C.K. 

Pretty Polly, The (W. Clark Russell). Chatto and Windus. 5s. 

Scottish Chiefs, The (Jane Porter). Dent. 

Tib and Sib (Stella Austin). Gardner, Darton. 25. 6d, 


True Annals of Fairy-Land, The (William Canton and Charles 
Robinson). Dent. 4s. 60. net. 


FICTION. 

The Blessing of Esau (Frank Savile). Sampson Low. 6s. 

As Luck Would Have It (William Westall). Chatto. and Windus. 6s. 

A Woman’s Soul (Beatrice Heron-Maxwell and Florence Eastwick). 
Horace Marshall. 6s. . 

The Puppet Show (Marian Bower). Constable. 6s. 

Quisanté (Anthony Hope), 6s. ; Servants of Sin (J. Bloundelle-Burton), 
6s. ; Tongues of onscience (Robert Hichens), 6s. Methuen. 

The Gray House of the Quarries(M. H. Norris). Jarrold. 6s. 

Rue with a Difference (Rosa Nouchette Carey). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Slaves of Society (By The Man Who Heard Something) ; Palace 
Tales (H. Fielding). Harpers. 6s. each. 

The Footsteps of a Throne (Max Pemberton). 

Anthony Delaval (Gerald ine Hodgson). 

Men of Marlowe’s (Mrs: “Henry Dudeney). Long. 6s. 

Landlopers (J. Le Gay Brereton). Unwin. 35. 6d. 

The Chase of the Ruby (Richard Marsh). Skeffingtons. 3s. 60. 

The Pestilence that Walketh in Darkness (Mrs. Charles Agnew). 
Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 

Vivian of Virginia (Hulbert Fuller). Jarrold. 6s. 

A Sugar Princess (Albert Ross). Chatto and Windus. . 6d. 

Edmund Fulleston, or the Family Evil Genius (B. B. West). 
Longmans. 6s. 

The Lane that had no Turning (Gilbert Parker). Heinemann. 


History. 
se History of Australasia (Arthur W. Tose). 
and Robertson. 3s. 6d. net. 
A History of the Isle of Man (A. W. Moore. 


325 
The Growth of the Em 


Methuen. 6s. 
Macqueen. 6s. 


Sydney: Angus: 
2 vols.). . Unwin. 


ire : a Handbook to the History of — 


Britain (Arthur — Second Edition). Sydney: Angus. 
and Robertson. 5s. 
Alfred the Great, the Pather : of the English (Jesse Page). Partridge. 


2s. 

The Despatches and Correspondence of John, Second Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, Ambassador to the Court of Catherine II. of 
Russia, 1762-1765 (Edited for the Royal Historical Society by 
Adelaide D’Arcy Collyer. Vol. I.). Longmans. 

The Cely Papers: Selections from the Correspondence and Memo- 
randa of the Cely family, merchants of the Staple, A.D. 1475-1488: 
(Edited for the Royal Historical Society by Henry Elliot Malden). 
Longmans. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The Geology of Sydney and the Blue Mountains (Rev. J. Milne- 
Curran). Sydney: Angus and Robertson. 6s. net. 

The Romance of Science Series :—Sounding the Ocean of Air (A. 
Lawrence Rotch), S.P.C.K. 25. 6d. 

The Scenery an byw Geology of the Peak of Derbyshire (Elizabeth Dale). 
Sam 

Brain in Relation to Mind V. Sanderson Christison. Second Edition), 
Chicago: The Meng Publishing Company. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Ritualists, their Romanising Objects and Work (Walter Walsh), 
Nisbet. 15. 6d. net. 

Christ the Truth: an Essay towards the Organisation of Christian 


(Rev. William’ Medley). Macmillan. 6s. 
The Truth of Christianity (Compiled from Various hae by Major 
W. H. Turton. Third Edition). Jarrold. 35. 6d. 


Savonarola :' Meditations on Psalm LI. and part of Psalm XXXI. in 
Latin (E. H. Perowne), Clay. 10s. 6d. net. 

Saint Augustine’s City of God (F. . M. Hitchcock) ; ; Phe 
Constitutions” (R. H. Cresswell). $.P. ra 
Is each. 

The Social Theology of the Lord’s Prayer (Charles Wm. - Stubbs). 
Gardner, Darton. 15. 6d, 


(Continued on page 440.) 
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6 October, 1900 


The Saturday Review. 


Messrs.Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
have the pleasure to announce the forth- 
coming publication by them, in eonjunc- 
tion with “ THE TIMES,’ of— 


Che Times HISTORY OF THE WAR IN 
SOUTH AFRICA, 1899-1900. 


*,® This History, which has been in course of preparation for many months, will 
be written by several of the Special Correspondents of “The Times” in South 
Africa and other well-known authorities, and will be edited by Mr. L. S. 
AMERY. Fellow of All Souls, Oxford. 


The Work will be profusely Illustrated with Photogravure Portraits 
by the Rembrandt Intaglio Process and by Maps and Battle Plans. 


IT WILL BE IN FIVE ROYAL 8vo. VOLUMES (each volume equal in every 
r t to a work sold at a guinea), and, FOR A LIMITED PERIOD ONLY, 
wees will be accepted for the complete set of the five volumes at £2 12s. 6d. net 
the set. When the subscription list is closed the price will be raised to at least 
43 2s. 6d. net the set. Subscription orders can only be taken on the terms of the 
rinted order form, which. with a detailed prospectus, can be had of Messrs. 
Gasereon Low, Marston & Co., St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, London. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST MAY BE CLOSED AT ANY MOMENT. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. have also the pleasure to 
announce the Approaching Completion of their 


GREAT HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 


They have just published Vol. yond ae VI., completing the work, is 


vanced. 
After Vol. I. was published, Mauan (the Historian of ‘Sea Power ”’) 
arston & Co. saying :—“* You have a tremendous 


wrote to Messrs. Sampson Low, 
undertaking in hand, and I wish you all the success your nation ought to give you 


as a matter of patriotism.” 
Vol. V. NOW READY. 


THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE PRESENT. By Wa. Lairp Cowes. Illustrated by Photogra- 
vure Portraits, Maps, s, and Pictures taken from contemporary and 
authentic sources. In six handsome royal 8vo. vols. 25s. each net. 

Each volume is complete in itseif, with an Index, and orders will be taken either 
for Sets or for separate Volumes. 

The 7imes in reviewing Vol. IV. says:—“‘ This great History of the Navy abun- 
dantly fulfils its promise : it is an admirable and indispensable work.” 


In the press for Publication in October : 
CAPTAIN MAHAN’S “STORY OF THE WAR IN 


SOUTH AFRICA.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth elegant, with Map, 10s. 6d. 


net. 
*,* This work on the War in South Africa 
i ly prove of the deepest interest to 
“Captain M is a born historian.” —Daily 
The FIRST EDITION having been entirely sold out in a few days, a SECOND 
is in preparation of that unique work, 


SAILING ALONE AROUND THE WORLD. By Cap- 
tain JosHua Stocum. Being a Personal Narrative of the Experiences of the 
Sloop Spray on her Single-Handed Voyage of 16,000 miles. ith 63 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 8s. 6d. net. 

In the Daily /elegrafth, September 8, Sir Edwin Arnold writes :‘‘ Everybody 
who loves the ccean, or likes to hear about it; everybody who sets high value upon 
gallant, fearless deeds ; everybody who rejoices to see the triumphs of manhood 
over solitude, danger, and death itself, should, and must, read this wonderful story 
of resolute adventure. I do not hesitate to call it the most extraordinary book, in 
its way, ever published.” 


NEW WORK OF FICTION BY FRANK SAVILE. 
THE BLESSING OF ESAU: a Romance of the 
Marchlands. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready. 
NEW WORK BY JULES. VERNE. 
Crown 8vo. very fully Illustrated, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE WILL OF AN ECCENTRIC. By Juves VERNE. 
FAMOUS NOVELS OF THE SEA. e 


One Guinea net, the Set complete in a case ; Single volumes, 3s. 6d. 
x. THE TWO ADMIRALS. By J. F. Coorer. 
2. THE GREEN HAND. By Georce Curptes. 
CRINGLE’S LOG. By Micuaet Scorr. 
4- MIDSHIPMAN EASY. By Captain Marrvar. 
s. MOBY DICK. By Herman 
6. THE WRECK oF THE **GROSVENOR.” By W. Crark 


Ready November 1. A SUPERB WORK, large 4to. £3 13s. 6d. net. 
VAN DYCK. 50 full-page Photogravures from the 


Most Celebrated Paintings of Van Selected (by permission of the 
Authorities) from the 300 Paintings exhibited from August to October, 1899, at 


the great American historian will 
readers. 
ews. 


Antwerp, under the auspices of his Majesty the King and the Sdgin Govern. | 


ment, in celebration of the three hundredth anniversary of the birth of Van 
Dyck. The Pictures were collected from all parts for this Exhibition, among 
the contributors being her Majesty the Queen, the Duke of Norfolk, the Duke 
of Westminster, &c. Each of the Photogravures will be accompanied by two 
pages of descriptive text by Mr. Max Rooses, Conservateur du Musée 
Plantin-Moretus, and will be printed in superb style on Dutch Hand-made 
Paper. Thus the volume will contain 20 pages of Introductory matter, 100 
pages of Descriptive Text, and 50 beautifully executed Photogravures. The 
size will be large 4to. and the binding half-parchment, cloth sides, in a new and 
perfectly original ign by a Dutch Artist. 
In handsome 4to. vols. cloth extra, about 300 each £2 2s, net. 
published in 1898. Vol. 1. in 1899. Vol II]. now ready. 


DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 


TURY. Edited by Max Rooszgs, Curator of the Plantin-Moretus Museum, 
Antwerp. Translated by F. Knowles. With Biographical Notices. The text of 
each volume contains over 200 III i besides six Etchings by Philip 
Zilcken, six Photogravure Plates, and twelve Half-tone Full-page Plates. Illus- 
trated us sent on application. 


*,* A Sixteen-Page List of Messrs. S, L., M. & Co.’s Announce- 
ments can be had post-free. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Limited. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Vol, I. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & List. 


With 18 Plates and 35 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. ‘ 
SPORT AND TRAVEL, EAST 


AND WEST. 


By FREDERICK COURTENEY SELOUS, 
Author of “‘ A Hunter's Wanderings in Africa,” &c. 
ConTents,—A Month in Asia Minor—After Wild Goats on the Maimun Dagh— 


Travel, S and Ornithol in Asia Minor—Not Latter-Day Hunti 
Trip in the Rocky Mountaine--Second Trip to the Rocky Mountains. ® 


With 8 Photogravure Illustrations from the Orgies inal Drawings 
THORBURN. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


AUTUMNS IN ARGYLESHIRE 
WITH ROD AND GUN. 
By the Hon, A. E. GATHORNE-HARDY. 


NEW VOLUME OF FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 


PIKE AND PERCH. 


By WILLIAM SENIOR (‘*Redspinner,” Editor of the /%e/d). 
With Chapters by “ JOHN BICKERDYKE” and W. H. POPE. 
COOKERY, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 

With 12 Illustrations by Gzorce Rotter and from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 53, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ON THE BANKS OF THE SEINE. 


By A. M. F. 
‘Authoress of ‘ Foreign Courts and Foreign Homes.” 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 8 other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ss. net. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
A TRAMP. 
By J. H. CRAWFORD. 


With 2 Portraits, crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
JAMES MARTINEAU: 
A Biography and Study. 

By A. W. JACKSON, A.M. 


STONVHURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 


PSYCHOLOGY: 
Empirical and Rational. 


By MICHAEL MAHER, S.J. 


Professor of Mental Philosophy at Stonyhurst College ; Examiner for the Diploma 
in Teaching of the Royal University of Ireland. 


Fourtx Eprtion, Re-wRITTEN AND ENLARGED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
EDMUND FULLESTON 
Or, the Family Evil Genius. 
By B. B. WEST, Author of ** Half-Hours with the Millionaires,” &c. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


' Latest News. Reliable News. 


EVERYBODY 


INTERESTED IN CHINA OR THE TRANSVAAL 


SHOULD READ THE 
“ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE.” 


(The Leading Service Journal.) 


Its Articles are written by Service Men. 


Published every SATURDAY. Price 6d. 


OFFICES: 3 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


Official News. 


Personal News. 
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MACMILLAN & 60.'5 NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORKS ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE SETTLEMENT AFTER THE 
WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By M. J. FARRELLY, LL.D. 
Barrister-at-Law, Advocate of the Supreme Court of Cape Colony. 
8vo. 10s. net. 

Mr. Spencer Witkinson in the Morning Post.—‘ The author's proposals bear 
the impress of much knowledge of the countries to be dealt with, and of careful and 
eee thought. Their publication at the present time is most.opportune, 

hey cannot fail to be of the greatest use to all who propose to take their part in 
the discussion of the subject.” 


SOUTH AFRICAN STUDIES. 


By ALFRED HILLIER, B.A., M.D. 
Author of ‘‘Raid and Reform.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 


THE ATTACHE AT PEKING. 
By A. B. FREEMAN-MITFORD, C.B. 
Author of “‘ Tales of Old Japan.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Pail Mail Gasette.—“‘ Written in a pleasant, chatty style......Contains a good 
deal of information about things Chinese.” 


NEW BOOK by CHARLES Ww. WOOD. 
THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. By Cuaries W. 
Woop, FR.G.S. Illustrated. 8vo., 10s, net. 
Also by CHARLES W. WOOD. 
Second Edition. Now Ready. 
IN THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE. With 88 Illus- 


trations. 1os. net. 
Times.—‘‘ A pleasant handsome book, attractive alike in subject, treatment and 


-illustration.” 


LETTERS FROM MAJORCA. Illustrated. 8vo. 
Telegraph.— Highly entertaining instructive......... tifully 
illus 


LATEST NOVELS BY FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 
Crown 8vo. gilt tops, 6s. each. 
Second Impression. 
FLORENCE MONTGOMERY 
PREJUDGED. 
Second Impression. 
ROSA CAREY 
E WITH A DIFFERENCE. 
EGERTON 


MARSHFIELD THE OBSERVER. 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE . 
MODERN BROODS. 


Volume I. Now Ready. 
THE LEATHERSTOCKING NOVELS OF J, FENIMORE COOPER. 
With Illustrations by C..E. Brock and H. M. Brock. In 5 Monthly Volumes. 
Crown 8vo. cloth as. 6d. each ; cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. each. 


‘THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. With a 


—— Introduction by Mowspray Morris, and 25 Illustrations by H. M. 
roc 


COLLECTED POEMS OF T. E. BROWN, 


Author of “ Yarns,” Manx Witch,” &c. With Portrait. 


with Tennyson, Wordsworth, Arnold, &c.) 
GOLDEN: TREASURY SERIES. NEW VOL. 


‘TWO ESSAYS on OLD AGE AND FRIEND- 


SHIP. Translated from the Latin of Cicero by E. S. SHuckspurGcn. Pott 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net, (Ready on Tuesday. 
THE ANGUS LECTURES, 1900. 
CHRIST THE TRUTH. An Essay towards the 


Organisation of Christian By Rev. Wittiam MeEp ey, M.A., of 
Rawdon College. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The OCTOBER NUMBER contains: Z 
CHINA'S “HOLY LAND.” A Visit to the Tomb of Confucius. By Ernst 


von Hesst-WarrTecc. 
OLIVER CROMWELL.—XII. (Conclusion.) By the Right. Hon. Joun 
ORLEY. 


LONDON By Sir Waiter Besant. Pictures by Joseph 


ell and L 
THE HELMET OF NAVARRE.—IIL. By BertuHa RuNKLE. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General I 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
The OCTOBER NUMB 
| OF JULY IN IRELAND. By Annie B, 


Tih 
TWi DOGS I HAVE KNOWN. By Mrs. Jamison. Illustrated. 


THE STORK THAT WAS LATE. Story. By Cuas. Daviv Stewart. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 
MACMILLAN AND CO., Ltp., London. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
TRAVEI. AND SPORT. 


In the Ice World of Himalaya (Fanny B. Watkman and William H, 


Workman). Unwin. 16s. 
Sport and Travel, East and West (Frederick Courteney , Selous), 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Romance of Spain (Charles W. Wood). Macmillan. - 
é Hunter’s Log i in Russia (Fred Wishaw). Dent. 
Shooting on a Small Income (Charles Edward Walker). Constable, 


VERSE. 

The Finding of the Book, and other Poems (William Alexander), 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net. 

In the Days when the World was Wide, and Other Verses (Henry 
Lawson). Sydney : Angus and Robertson. — 5s. 

Marforio and Other Poems (Hamilton Adrian Piffard, Elkin 
Matthews. 35. 


10s, net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Atlantis, the Book of the Angels (Interpreted by D. Bridgman- 
Metchim). Sonnenschein. 10s. 6d. net. 

Catalogue des Livres Rares et Curieux des Manuscrits, des Dessins, 
des Estampes et des Autographes (Provenant en grande partie de 
Fue M. G. L. Beijers). La Haye: Martinus Nijhoff. 

Elocution and Stage Training (Maxwell Ryder). Burleigh. 55. net. 

Eton (A. Clutton-Brock), 3s. 6d. net; Chartres, its Cathedral and 
Churches (H. J. L. J. Massé), 1s. 6d. ; Line and Form (Walter 
Crane), 12s. net. Bell. 

Geography of Asia, A, including the East Indies (Lionel W. Lyde), 
Black. Is. net. 

Ideal Homes for the People (George S. Clare and Walter G. Ross), 
Chelmsford : Clark and Co. | Is. 6d. net. 

Junior Temple Reader, The (Clara L. Thompson and E. E. Speight). 
Horace Marshall. Is. 6d. 

La Fédération de l’Europe (par J. Novicon). Paris: Félix Alcan, 

Nineteenth Century, a’Dialogue in Utopia (Havelock Ellis). Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d. 

Our Working Boys (Emily C. Orr), ts. 6d.; Among the Birds 
(Florence Anna Fulscher), 3s. 6d. S.P.C. K. 

Problems in Education (Wm. H. S Winch). Sonnenschein. 45. 6d. 

Relief of Mafeking (Filson Young). Methuen. 6s. 

Royal Observatory, Greenwich, The (E. Walter Maunde). R. T. S. 


5s. 

Selected Poems, The, of T. E. Brown. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

South African Studies (Alfred Hillier). Macmillan. 6s. 

Temples and Ritual of Asklepios, The, at Epidauros and Athens 
(Richard Caton. Second Edition). Clay. 3s. net. 

Transactions of the . Institution of Naval Architects. Vol. XLII. 
(Edited by George Holmes). Sotheran. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER :—Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 3f. ; Revue des Revues, 1f. 30c. ; Mercure de France, 
2f. 25¢. ; The Strand Magazine, 6d. ; The Sunday Strand, 6d. ; 
The Captain, 6d. ; The National Review, 2s. 6d.; The Chord, 

s.3; The Dome (Triple number), 2s. 6d. net ; Temple Bar, Is. ; 
The Century Illustrated Magazine, 1s. 4d. ; The School World, 
6d. ; The Genealogical Magazine, Is. ; The Antiquary, 6d. ; The 
Wide World Magazine, 6d. ; St. Nicholas, 1s. ; The International 
Kennel Review, 1s. ; Current Literature, 25c. ; Lippincott’s, 25c. ; 
Die Insel (September and October); The United Service Maga- 
zine, 2s.; The Badminton Magazine, 1s.; The Munsey, 6d. ; 
The Argosy, 1s. ; The New Century Review, 6d. ; The Universal 
Magazine, 6d. ; The International Monthly, 25c. ; The Common- 
wealth, 3a. ; Scribner’s Magazine, 1s. ; The Artist, 1s. ; The Art 
Journal, 1s. 6¢@. ; The Paris Exhibition (Special extra number of 
the ** Art Journal ”’), Part VI., 1s. 6d. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
Lea 
Ouse we 31 8 we 10:4 
Half Year ... ooo 1G 


Quarter Year eee 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
of eng experimen obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIE the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is om sale at the following places abroad :— 
PARIS Galignani 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
.»Messrs. Boyveau evillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
josque Duperron, levard des Capucines. 
372 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 


BRUSSELS 000000 


uDA-PEsTH ba 

++ +e+.Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 

MADRID Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de 


CONSTANTINOPLE ........Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
Schick s 


mw YORK The Internatio ews 5 
.-Messrs. Damrell & Upham, mpary, 63 8s Duane 
««.The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge oo 
The Harold pany, 35 Street West. 
Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 
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6 October, 1900 


The, 


| SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


THE BIBLE ATLAS OF MAPS AND PLANS TO 
ILLUSTRATE THE GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY OF THE 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, AND THE APOCRYPHA. With 
Kaghestey Notes by the late Rev. Samuet Ciark, M.A.; also a Complete 
Index of the Geographical Names in the English Bible, by Sir GEorce Grove. 
Sixth Edition, Revised by Sir Cuartes Witson, K.D.B., K.C.M,G., F.R.S. 
Royal 4to. cloth boards, ros. 6d. 

[This work has been almost entirely rewritten by Sir Charles Wilson, and brought 
up by this competent authority to date.) 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS. —St. Augustine’s Treatise 


on_ the City of God. By the Rev. F. R. Monrcomery Hitcucock, M.A. 
B.D. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS.—The Liturgy of the 
Eighth Book of “‘ The Apostolic Constitutions,” commonly called the Clementine 
Liturgy. Translated into English, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
R. H. Cressweci, M.A. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


REFLECTED LIGHTS FROM CHRISTINA ROSSETTI’S 
“THE FACE OF THE DEEP.” Selected and Arranged by W. M. L. 
Jay. With several Illustrations. Small post 8vo. cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE.—SOUNDING THE 
OCEAN OF AIR. Being Six Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute 
of Boston in December, 1898, A. Lawrence Rorcn, S.B., A.M. Small 
post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

a"s Twelve other Volumes have already appeared in this Series. 
List on Application. 


MATTER, ETHER, AND MOTION: the Factors and 


Relations of Physical Science. By A. E. Dotpear, Ph.D., Professor of | 


Physics, Tuft’s College, U.S.A. English Edition edited by Professor ALFRED 
Lopce. Illustrated, crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 
_ “Every page shows that the author is alive to the far-reaching consequences and 
implications of modern science. Professor Dolbear’s pages are eminently readable, 
and his presentaticn of the philosophy of modern physics is lucid, interesting, 
exhaustive, and for the most part convincing.” —Literature. 


BUDDHISM IN CHINA. By the late Rev. S. Beat. 


With Map. Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


CONFUCIANISM AND TAOUISM. By Professor 


Rosert K. Doucias. With Map. Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
CHINA. By Professor Ropert K. Doucias. Post 8vo. 


with Map and numerous Illustrations, cloth boards, ss. 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA, FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY.. By Captain L. J. Trorrer. Revised 
Edition, brought up to date. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 


THE PASSING OF THE EMPIRES, 850 B.C. TO 
330 B.C. By Professor Maspero. Edited by the Rev.- Professor Sayce. 
Translated by M. L. McCiure. With Maps, Three Coloured Plates, and 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 4to. (approximately) cloth, bevelled boards, 

. 25s.; half-morocco (bound by Riviere), sos. , 

‘* Scholars, as well as unlearned ‘seekers after unbiassed facts, owe M. Maspero 
and Mrs. McClure a deep debt of gratitude.”—St. James's Gazette. 

“* An interesting book, and one which will give the reader a good general view of 
a most eventful period in the history of the world.”—NVature. 

‘* For some time it must form the standard work upon the subject.” 

Pali Mall Gazette. 

‘* The work is beautifully produced, and the hundreds of illustrations are in the 
highest style.” —Daily Chronicle. 

* As a narrative it reads clearly and often brilliantly, which says much for Mrs. 
McClure’s sympathetic translation. Altogether this is a book to read and re-read ; 
it is the best authority on its wide subject at present."'—Saturday Review. 

‘*The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge bas done good service to 
scholars and Biblical students in procuring an able translation of this work. The 
translation of this monumental work has been admirably carried out by Mrs. M. L. 
McClure, a member of the Committee of the Egyptian Exploration Fund.” 

Liverpool Courier. 


THE HOLY GOSPELS. With Illustrations from the 
Old Masters of the X1Vth, XVth, and XVIth Centuries. 

More than zoo works, dealing exclusively with the events of our Lord's life, have 
been chosen from among the greatest examples of the Italian, German, Fiemish, 
and French schools for the subject of these Illustrations. The work contains 
384 (imperial 4to.) es and over 350 Illustrations, 48 of these being separate 
Plates printed in Two Tints. Half-bound, paste-grain roan, 47s. 6d.; whole-bound, 
paste-grain roan, 56s. 

““No more sumptuous edition of the se has éver been produced in English 
nor any that approaches this for wealth and beauty of illustrations.” ; 

The are, to who can appreciate religious art, uncommonly 
beautiful.’ Queen. 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The following Publications are issued under the auspices of the above Society, of 
which the President is the Right Rev. M. CREIGHTON, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of London. 


LVII.—THE ENGLISH CHURCH and the MINISTRY 
oa HE REFORMED CHURCHES. By the Rev. Epwarp Denny. 


-post 8vo. paper cover, 6d. 


LX.—THE ELECTION, CONFIRMATION and HOMAGE 
OF BISHOPS OF ‘THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. A Paper read at 
the Annual Meeting of the Church Historical Society, December 6th, 1899, by 

, the Right Rev. G. F. Browne, D.D., Lord Bishop of Bristol. Small post 8vo. 
paper cover, 3d. 

A Complete List of the Church Historical Society's, Publications may be had on 

application. 


: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN: VICTORIA STREET, E.C. Brighton : 129 NORTH STREET. | 


NEW -POEM. 


AD ASTRA. 
By CHARLES WHITWORTH WYNNE. 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Feap. 4to. §s. net. 


TRI 


‘* Tt is an essentially religious poem, and no one can read it without 
being deeply impressed by the lofty spirit breathed throughout its. 
flowing and dignified measures.” —Liverpool Mercury. 

*** Ad Astra’ is a lengthy poem of a very high ‘order, full of the 
most poignant thought and convincing truths. Reminiscent of, and im 
style and treatment like to, ‘In Memoriam.’ ”—Afiddlesex Gazette. 


** Lovers of verse will find much to admire in Mr. Wynne’s work, 
in which he demonstrates the possession of a rich poetical gift.” 
: ‘York Daily Herald, 


‘¢ Here and there the spirit of the dead Laureate seems to breathe in: 
Mr. Wynne’s poem.”— South Africa. 


' 6 There is much in this poem to admire, and shining couplets that 
fix themselves in the memory.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


*¢In speaking of nature, Mr. Wynne nearly achieves eloquence, and 
later, while emphasising his belief that the world will pass from reli- 
gious cliques to a grand and consoling catholicity, he rises to and 
maintains utterance worthy of his theme.”—Literary World. 


** We dare venture to say that this poem would have created quite a 
sensation towards the close of the last, or at the commencement of the 
present century.”"-—Court Circular. 


GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, London. 


NOW READY, Price 1s. 6d. Cloth, 


DISSOLUTION DIALOGUES. 


Some Discussions at the Antediluvian Club. , Reported by A. Focevy, sen. 


Edited with a Preface by H. Wuares, Author of “ The Third Salisbury Adminis- 
tration, 1895-1990,” &c. 

ConTENTs :—Lord Salisbury and the Nile Valley—Uganda and the Niger— 
Some Broken China—Massacred Armenians—Lord Salisbury and the Concert—Did 
the Colonial Office Know ?—Anglo-American Policies—A Deal in Pacifics and 
Others—A Great Colonial Minister—Newfoundlaud and Ashanti. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., London. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No. 375 for OCTOBER. 


A REVOLUTION IN FRENCH GRAMMAR TEACHING. 

A CRY FROM a TRAINING COLLEGE. Alice M. Jack- 
son. ‘ 

CLASSICAL TEACHING, OLD AND NEW. 

A GERMAN SCHOOL-JOURNEY.. H. H. Quilter. 

SOME OLD SCHOOL RECORDS. 

VACATION TRAINING COURSE AT OXFORD. — H.-W. 
Cook. 

THE FIRST LADY DOCTOR OF MEDICINE IN GERMANY. 
W. G. Field. 

HOLIDAY COURSES OF THE ALLIANCE FRAN@AISE, 

A. VISIT TO AN ECOLE PRIMAIRE SUPERIEURE DE 
JEUNES FILLES IN PARIS. Miss Dodgeon. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON THE TEACHING OF 
DRAWING. Ethel M. Spiller. 


PROFESSOR HENRY SIDGWICK. 
The General Election—Registration at Cambridge— 
‘Formation ot Character—Howlers—Mr. Rouse on 
Salaries — Technical. Education — Superannuation — 
Colonial and Foreign Notes—Jottings— Universities 
' and Schools—Table Manners. 


Price 6d.; per post, 
Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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The’ Saturday 


6 October, 1900 


BEST CHILOREN'S CHROMO PRESENTATION BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


A Series. Price 2s. 6d. EACH. 


TEN LITTLE BOER BOYS. 


A new version of an,old tale Qne of the smartest and most original Children’s 
Books ever published. The Verses are by “ nea and are most cleverly and 


ably illustrated by gly sketches by A. S. Forrest. There is 
also music j 


to each verse. ' 
Pictures for Little Englanders. 
The Gimcrack Jingle Alphabet. 


Drawn by InGLEs Ruopr, Author and Artist of ‘‘ The Pickletons.” 


A B C for Baby Patriots. 


Iphabe By Mrs. AMES. ed by fill. 
» This a t is composed amusing topical verse< justrat page 
coloured pla tes. These are as vivid in their most humorous 


in cone 
“no The Pickletons. 


Told and Drawn by Ruopr. 


” This exceed and amusingly illustrated story consists of twenty-four 


London: DEAN & ‘SON, Ltd., 160A Fleet Street, E.C. 
Publishers of Dean's Plays for Young Actors. 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


OFrrerep aT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Rassian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
412 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St, E.C., 


n; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


“Sie Henry P. d by th: Queen to 
thank Me. Darlington Wor 4 copy of his Hendbook.” 
“‘ Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly. 
“ Yar superior to ordinary guides.” —London Daily Chronicle. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
is. each. Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. THE CHANNE!. ISLANDS. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. ROSS, MON 
BRECON AND ITS BEACONS THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. THE WYE VALLEY, 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS. 
ABERYSI WITH, TOWYN, ABER: OVEY, AND MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN. HEREFORD, WOXCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 
LLANORINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID~-WALES. 
BRISTOL. BATH, WELLS, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


BARMOUTH, HARLECH, PORTMA4DOC, CRICCIETH, PWL'. HELI. 
LLANOUONO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, TREFRIW, _BETT VS-Y- COED, PESTINIOG. 


brilliant book."—-The Times,“ Particularly good.” — Ac 
“* The best Handbook to London ever issued." —Zi Daily Post. 
‘Most entphatically tops all." —Daily. Graphic. 
Enlarged edition, 5S. 60-Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENYIRON Ss. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
is. THE HOTELS OF THE ; WORLD. A "Handbook to the leading Hotels 
throughout the world. 


Llangollen : Darlington & Co. ‘London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ld. 
The Railway Bookstails and all Booksellers’. 
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THE HANFSTAENGL GALLERY, 


16 PALL MALL EAST 


(Nearly opposite the National Gallery). 


Repibddctions in Carbon Print, Pioto- 


gravure and Aquarellgravure from the works of . . 


Old and 
Modern 


comprising the Pictures in the 


NATIONAL & TATE GALLERIES 


and many other 


ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL COLLECTIONS. 


ART BOOKS AND ARTISTIC FRAMING. 


Fists and Prospectuses Post Free. Wllustrated Catalogues, 1s. 
INSPEGTION INVITED. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: SEASIDE. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


ROBERT NEWMAN’S 
PROMENADE CONCERTS, 


QUEEN’S HALIL. 
To-night and every night at 8. Robert Newman’s Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 


actor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. TS.) 28. 5S. 
THE MOST 


E P P S S NUTRITIOUS, 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. G O C O A 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


Is the best dentifrice you can use; it Whitens the Teeth, Prevents and Arrests 
Decay, and Sweetens the Breath. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. RowLANDS & 
Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


City of London Truss Society. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 
FOR THE RELIEF GF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUCHOUT THE 
KINCDOM. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


The Patients (about 10,coo in the year) are of both sexes and all 
and are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however 
ted the case may be. 


ADDITIONAL F NDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet 
the increasing demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make 
an earnest appeal. SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BErQueEsTs 
will be thankfully received atthe Institution by 

JouN Secretary 


35 F Squase, B.C. 
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AUSTRALIA, 


6 October, 1900 


The Saturday Review. 


NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


wig LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
shove, COLA calling ing at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
, {F. GRE Offices : 
the Branch 16 Cockspur Street. Charing Cro«s. 


COMPANY'S INDIA; CHINA 
P. & O. SERVICES. 1&; CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


P. & O, "SEQUENT sartincs TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON STRAris, CHIN 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAN 


P. & &9. CHEAP. RE RN TICKETS ond ROUND THE WORLD 
TOURS. | For Particulars at the London Offices,:22 Leaden- 
Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, i 
AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOOUED 
ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: “ Bookmen, Lonpon.” Code: Unicope. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE Gass, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, Aranget, and Cai logued. All the New and S 
‘indings for 


ESTABLISHED I85I. 


% CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
on Deposits, repayable on demand. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
o the when not 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Lonpon.” 


Telephone Ne 
Telegraphic A 4 


DRANE’S UNIVERSAL MANUALS 


Price One Shilling each. 
FRENCH MADE EASY FOR SELF-LEARNERS. By 


C. E. the most of the Grammar, a Full 
Explanation of the Correct Pronunciatio versation, and a List 
of over 5,000 French Words and Phrases i in Comehén ' Use. 


COTTAGE AND, DAIRY FARMING; or, How to 
Cultivate from Two to Twertty Acres, including the Management of Cows, 
re, = Poultry, and the Making of Butter and Cheese. By Martin Dovie 
an ARTON. 


THE NEWSPAPER DICTIONARY, Classical and 


Foreign Quotations, Proverts, Words, Expressicos, and Phrases of frequent 
occurrence, d and Expl By CHarLes Hart 


CARVING MADE EASY: or, Practical Instructions 


whereby a conpiae and Skilful Knowledge of the Useful Art of Carving may 
attained. A. MERRYTHOUGHT. 


THE GARDENER'S RECEIPT BOOK, containing 


Methods for Destroying.all Kinds of .Vermin and Insects injurious to the 
Garden, with Preventives and Cures for the different Diseases of Plants, and 
for the Preservation of Trees, Fruit, Flowers, &c., &c. By Wittiam 
Jones. Eighth Edition. 


CUTHILL (JAMES) —THE GARDERERS MANUAL 


of the Cultivation of } Melons, Strawberries, and the 
ine. 


MARKET GARDENING: Giving in detail the various 
Methods adopted by Gardeners in growing the Strawberry, Rhubarb, Filberts, 
Early Potatoes, Aspa s, Sea Kale, Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Célery Beans, 
Peas, Brussels Sprouts, Spinach, Radishes, Lettuce, Onions, Carrots, Turnips, 
Water Cress, &c. By JAMES Curuitt,’ F.R.H.S. 


MY CANARY BOOK. Contains Chapters on pie 


Choice of a Bird, Varieties, Cages, F: 
ing, Mules, &c., and Short Articles on the Management of a Siskin, on 
finch, Citril’ Finch, Serin Finch, and Linnet. By James S. Gouvp. 


EVERYONE HIS OWN DOCTOR; or, The Household 
Medical Guide. By Dr. AMBROSE. 254 pages. h. Thousand. 
POULTRY AND PIGEONS :. Their Varieties, Manage- 


ment, Breeding, and Diseases. By Hucu Pirer. A New and  shorouahly 
Revised Edition. By James S. Gou.p, Author of ‘‘ My Canary Boo 


EVERYONE’S HANDBOOK OF | BRITISH BREEDING- 


BIRDS. By W. PercivaL WEsTELL. ing a complete description of 
all Birds known to Breed i Lin the British ‘isles. wae abits, Nests, Eggs, &c. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


REVUE DES REVUES 


Un Numéro spécimen 24 Numéros par an. 


SUR DEMANDE. Revue ‘Europe et d’ Amérique Richement ment illustrés. 


Peu de mots, beaucoup d’idées. Peu de mots, d'idées. 


Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr. & Pétranger on a un 
abonnement d’ux an pour la Revue des Revues, RICHEMENT 
ILLUSTREE. 

* Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALEX. Silane Fits), car ‘la Revue 
des Revues est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures des plus 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH ye Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good H. 
bard Street, London, 


, 10 Clement’s Lane, 
go Branches in South rte 
Subscribed Capital (g1st 1899) ++ 4,959,400 
Reserve Fund 1,167,820 
Th’s Bank grants drafts on, and trarisacts every description of banking business 
with, the princinal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, Transvaal, Orange River Colony, 
Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic ' remittances made. Deposits received for 
fixed periods. Terms on icati 


J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
‘CONTRACTORS 


Heap OFFice: 14 pee Ay STREET, CROSS, S.W. 
tv Orrick: 15 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET , 2, 


GIVE THE BEST . TERMS for-Company and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


MARLBOROUCH COLLECE. 


N DECEMBER NEXT there will be an EXAMI- 

NATION for FIFTEEN FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value 

per annum each, tenable with any other Scholarship except house Scholar- 

ships during continuance at the School. Scholarships are confined to the sons 
of clergymen. Apply to the Bursar. 


COLSTON’S CIRLS’ DAY SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 
HE POST OF HEADMISTRESS will become 


vacant at Christmas next. Apolications for election to it must be sent not 
later than the November to Gexxce H. Pors, the Merchants’ Hall, Bristol, 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


OR SELLING YOUR OLD or Buying a new Gun, 

Cycle, Horse, or ing eheto best advantage, there is no means better than 

an advertisement in The xchange and Mart Newspaper. Transactions 

are carried through Easily, Quickly, Selemnely, Safely, and_Cheaply. The cost of 
pe ms is only 1d. for every 3 words. Or you need merely answer the 


— ents, of which there are several hundreds in ope issue. The paper is tc 
ht, at all new: is, price ad., imen copy will be sen: 
direct rom the office for 34. in tenn ge The journal “Som ins a considerable amount 


of Literary Matter of special interest and utility to Amateuss—Odies | 170 Strand, 


intér des plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SARCEY); “rien n'est plus 
utile que ce de l'esprit humain” (E. Zoxa) ; “elle a conquis une situation 
brillante et prépondérante parmj Jes grandes revues ‘francaises et étrangéres” (Les 
Débats); “‘\a Revue publie des étu istrales” (Figaro) ; 3 etc. 

La Revue parait Ze 1°" et le 1 15 de chaque mois, publie’ des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms francais et étrangers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus 
dans les périodiques du monde entier, caricatures politiques, des 
romans et nouvelles, dermiéres inventions et découvertes, etc., etc. 

La collection annuelle de la Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie 
de 4 gros volumes, ornés d’environ 1,500 gravures et contenant plus 
de 400 articles, études, nouvelles, romans, etc. 

Tous les abonnés pour 1900 recevront gratuitement la Grande 
Revue de |’Exposition de 1900, richement illustrée, et autres 
primes de valeur. (Consulter nos prospectus.) 

On s’abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste de la France et 
de V’étranger chez tous les or libraires du monde entier et dans 
les bureaux de Ja Revue, 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE biedae: PARIS. 


NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION 


In Aid of Social Progress anc ‘and Education in India. 


Patroness : T THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


HIS Association, which has several ranches’ in 
India, was founded in os with the following objects':— 
1. To extend a knowledge India in England, and an interest in’ the people 
of that country. 
2. To on with efforts made in India for advancing education and socia 
reforms 


3. To — friendly intercourse between English people and the people of 


The Committee (Chairman, Sir Srevart C. Baviev, K.C.S.1.) organise 
Lectures on Indian subjects, and occasional Soirées, ee a Monthly Magazine, 
and afford information and advice to Indians in England. They also make grants 
from a Special Fund to the Branch Committees in i for Scholarships, Training 
of Teachers, Home Classes, &c., in encouragemen of Education for Women. 

princi le of non-interference with re is icy maintained. 

Subscription, One Guinea ; Life- yment, Ten Guineas. 
he Magazine and Revieto is ‘supplied to mbefs, or be obtained 
for 3s. per annum, post free, from Mr. J. S. Puiciips, 121 Fieet Street, E.C. ; or 
Messrs. ARCHIBALD ConsTABLE & Co., 2 Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 
Su ions and Donations to be paid \ to the Lonpon anp WESTMINSTER 


Bank, Square, S.W.; to Steruen N. Fox, Esq., Treasurer, New 
Universi, lub, S\W.; or to Miss E. A. Manninc, Hon. mee 5 Pembriige 
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The Saturday Review. 


6 October, 


“MESSRS. METHUEN’ S LIST. 


THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. By Marie Core.tt. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Messrs, METHUEN to announce that the d d fer Mr. Anth on eo s _ 
: novel is so great 


the nets almost exhausted befo 
publication, they are preparing a Second Edition. 


QUISANTE. By Anruony Hope. 
THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. 


Pemperton. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


A MASTER OF CRAFT. By W. W. Jacoss, Author 


of “ Many Cargoes.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Can be to all who have not lost their appetite for 


w 
Full of the most amusin and dialogue.” —Scotsman. 
ling ook The characters are all human, not a puppet 
among them.” 


SONS OF THE MORN By EDEN 
Author of “‘ The Children of the Mist.” Crown 8vo. a 
“ A book of strange power and fascination.” —Morning 
Phillpotts’s rustics are gloriously funny. "Pall Matt Gazette. 
The i of life are explored by a master- and.” — Daily Telegraph. 
“ Full of charm.” —Manchester Guardian. 
* A vivid style and a powerful grasp.” —A theneunt. 


“A great ~ Express. 
The rastics are delicious." —S?. James's Gazette. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[October 10. 


By Max 


| 


THE GATELESS BARRIER. By Lucas Mater, Author | 


of “‘ The Wages of Sin.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ The workmanship of the book is eminently admirable. Mr. Rivers is a brilliant 
character-study. T k is written with distinction, reticence, humour, and 
power.” —Londoner. 

“ This beautiful and thoughtful book." —Pudéic 

“Tt is but seldom that one is delighted by so masterly and graceful a handling of 
the supernatural in fiction as is found in this work.”—G/asgow Herald. 

“* Genuine im pero and charm have been at work here. The writing is always 
elegant, and polished.” — Daily Chronicle. 

In ‘ The Gateless Barrier’ it is at once evident that, whilst Lucas Malet has 
preserved her birthright of oliginality, the artistry, the actual writing, is above even 
the high level of the books that were born before." — Westminster Gazette. 

“* It is an admirable piece of work - skilful in pulation, ing asa story, 
with a fascination of its own.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“ Expresses admirably some of the true aspects of the supernatural life.” —Pilo?. 


CUNNING MURRELL. By ARTHUR Morrison, 
Author of ‘‘ A Child of the Jago,” &c. wn 8vo. 6s. 
“The lot hangs admirably. The dialogue is perfect.”—Daily Maii. 
dyllic.”—Outlook. 
ell out of the beaten track...... 


of unusual interest.” —Scotsman. 


THE SOFT SIDE. By Henry James, Author of ‘‘ What | 


Maisie Knew.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Will delight his audience.” —Oxtiook. 
“ A dexterity of workmanship quite admirable." —Morning Leader. 
“The workmanshi is simply wonderful. There is amusement, delight, surprise, 
and admiration.” —//lustrated London News. 
of pearls.” "—Star. 
Will make new converts. "—Literature. 
Exquisite precision.” —St. Faw Gazette. 
** The amazing cleverness marks 1. - great worker.” "—Speaker. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. By Rosert Hicnens, 


Author of ‘‘ Flames.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WOUNDS IN THE RAIN. _ War Stories. 
Crown 8 


Crane, Author of “‘ The Red Badge of Courage.” 
Mr. Crane seldom did better work. Daily Mail. 
** Something of the truth about war.” —Zcho. 


WINEFRED. By S. BarinG-Goutp, Author of 
“Mehalah.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“One of Mr. Baring-Gould’s excellent stories. Many incidents diversify this 
lively book.” — thenaeum 
** Jane: Marley is one of those strong natures which Mr. Baring-Gould loves to 
draw.” —Globe. 
“A charming tale, full of passion and adventure." —Zcho. 
“ This book a healthy, be 2 quality. "—Glasgow Herald. 
“ Full of unfailing i 


SERVANTS OF SIN. By J. 


Author of “‘ The Clash of Arms.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
PATH AND GOAL. By Apa Camsrince. Crown 8vo. 


4 told with « fine y hy.” —Scot. 

Fine character-p ortraying. "—St. Yamee's Gazette. 

‘* We meet with real human beings." —Literary World. 
“ There is strength and art in this book.” —G/lasgow Herald. 


THE SEEN AND THE UNSEE N. By RicHarp Marsu, 
Author of “‘ The Beetle.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ Another brilliant piece of work.” — Daily 
Very clever and highly entertaining.” —Scotsman 


By STEPHEN 
vo. 6s. 


THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. By Dorornea 
Gerarp, Author of ‘‘ Lady Baby.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Highly entertaining and enjoyable.” —Sco# 

“ Fortunate is the reader into whose hands this book falls.” —Oxtlook. 

“* Exceedingly well written. "— Daily Graphic. 

A light-hearted story.” — Academy. 


FITZJAMES. By Livan Street. 


‘* A lively and high-spirited love story. "— Scotsman. 
“ Strong. and true to nature.”-—Morning Herald. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE SCIENCE OF HYGIENE. By W. C. C. Paxgs, 


Guy’s Hospital. With many JIlustrations. Demy 8vo. 15:. (October 10. 


THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. By F. S. GRANGER, 


M.A., Litt.D. "Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE PEOPLE OF CHINA. By J. W. Rosertson- 


Scott. Witha Map. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE WALKERS OF SOUTHGATE; being the 
of a Cricketing Family. By W. A. Illustratedt 
8vo. 158. 
A worthy memorial of the famous family.” —G/asgow ald, 
‘A volume which every lover of the game of games soe add to his —., 


DARTMOOR : a Descriptive and Historical Sketch. By 
- Barinc-Goutp. With Plans and Numerous Illustrations. Crowm 
vo. 
a most delightful book.” —Daily News. 
“Informed with close personal knowledge.” —Literary World. 


THE SIEGE OF MAFEKING. By J. Ancus Hamitton. 
With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ A vivid picture.” — World. 
“A thrilling story.”—Odserver. 


THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. By Fitson Younc. 


With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WITH THE BOER FORCES. 

Hitrecas. With 24 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“* A most interesting book. It has many and great merits.”—AZ 

‘* Has extreme ioterest and scarcely less value.” —Pad/ Mali Gazette. 

storehouse of material.” —Speaker. 

Full of startling facts and well-recorded impressions.” —Morning Leader. 

“* Of great general excellence.” — Daily Chronicle. 

“* Every one should read it.” - Pudlic Opinion. 

Fascinating.” —Manchester Courier. 

“ A more studiously fair narrative could scarcely be written.” 


Manchester Guardian. 
|WRIT IN ARRACKS. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE INDUCTION 


COILS. By A. T. Hare, M.A. With numerous Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


LACE-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, PAST AND 
PRESENT. By C. C. Cuawner and M. E. Roserts. With 16 Full-page 


AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. Rivzema 
Bos. Translated by J. R. AInswortH Davis,M.A. With an Introduction by 
. Eveanor A, OrMEROD, F.E.S. With 155 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SUSSEX. By F. G. Brapant, M.A. Illustrated by E. 
H. New. Also with Plans and a Map. Pott 8vo. cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


[The Little Guides. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By G. E. TROUTBECK.. 
Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. Pott 8vo. cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 


By Howarp C. 


By Epcar WALLACE: 


| THE LIVELY CITY OF LIGG. By Geverr Burcess.. 


With 53 Illustrations, 8 of which are coloured. Snuall 4to, 6s. 


A GUIDE TO ETERNITY. By Carpinat Bona. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by J. W. Stanpripce, B.D., late- 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Pott 8vo. ‘cloth, as. : leather 2s. 6d. net. 
{ The Library of Devotion. 


THE LITTLE LIPRARY.—New Volumes. 


With Introductions, Notes, and Photogra 
Volume, ‘cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


EOTHEN. By A. W. Kinciake. With an Introduc- 


tion'and Notes. 


CRANFORD. 


Lucas. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. Edited by E. V. 


THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 


Edited by J. C. Coitins, M.A. 
MAUD. By Atrrep Lorp TENNyson. 


WorDsworRTH. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 ESSEX STREET, W.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by S —< 
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“BEGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


& Co., 5 New-street Square, E.C., 
of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of 


Freverick WYLy, at the Office, 38 Southampton Strest,. 
— Saturday, 6 October, 1900. 
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